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UPTHRUST HAND 
AT A HARLEM RALLY 








a me ak Coca-Cola refreshes you best! 


REFRESHING AS A COOL SEA BREEZE . . . the taste of Coca-Cola! 
Any time, anywhere, Coca-Cola gives you a bright new feeling, a spar- 
kling, lively lift. Brisk and delicious . . . for the Pause that Refreshes. 





**COCA-COLA’’ AND ‘‘COKE’? ARE THE REGISTERED TRADE-MARKS OF THE COCA-COLA COMPANY. 





WORLD'S LARGEST SELLING KING SIZE VIRGINIA 
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Cigarette 


All over the world more people smoke Rothmans 
than any other King Size Virginia. For smoothness and 
satisfaction no other cigarette offers you, 

try Rothmans King Size and you'll agree: Rothmans 
King Size really satisfies. Rothmans extra length, 
finer filter and the best tobacco money can buy give 

you true King Size flavour. Have a real 
King Size cigarette — have a Rothmans King Size. 


Rotimans 
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‘Drop it anywhere! 


Sail into New York. Yokohama. Southampton. The welcome Esso sign waits for you in all 
major ports in the Free World. Offering superior service. The kind that keeps shipowners’ 
turnabout schedules short. And offering the finest marine petroleum products. Like the Esso 
Tro-Mar line of lubricants, which give the right lubrication to diesels using more economical 
fuel grades. So drop anchor anywhere: you'll find that dependable Esso oval. More reasons 
why Esso is the World’s First Choice! Our local organization welcomes your inquiry. 
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philosophy, and to tell, with subtle understanding of its roots, why 
he rejects it. He was able to recount in an article and in excerpts 
from his first novel, The Learning Tree, the torments of his own 


youth, when he suffered from an oppression which happily is dis- 
appearing from most of America. And he was able to evoke in 
imaginative color photographs the torments of his people. 

““How did you do it?”’ people are constantly asking Parks about 
his own triumph over his beginnings. “‘I had some kind of innate 
capability,” he says, ‘‘to turn the violence and bitterness inside 
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Following list shows sources from which pictures were gathered. Credits 
are separated from left to right by commas, top to bottom by dashes. 
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turned to music or poetry and now the novel. Maybe the work 

gets it out of my system.” 
Whatever his secret, we agree with Eisenstaedt, and we are con- 
fident that most readers of Parks’s work i in this issue will agree too. 
The Editors 
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Give the joy of writing with the golden 
luxury of Sheaffer’s White Dot III Ballpoint 
and Pencil. Here is craftsmanship 

of the very highest order . . . Sheaffer’s 
famous White Dot of quality attests to that. Here is 
y a possession to be cherished for years to come. 
Wa And shown with justifiable pride. Because, you see, 
its exclusive Safeguard® Clip works the tip of this ingenious 
ballpoint, automatically protecting it from dirt and damage. 

Thus Sheaffer’s White Dot Ballpoint always sets down a clean, 
crisp line the instant you touch it to paper. Handsomely 
packaged, this superb set makes a memorable gift. 


SHEAFFER'S 


©1963, W. A. SHEAFFER PEN CO., FT. MADISO 
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So thin... thin... 
and sturdy 
the brand new 


Kingmatic «S» 
by MOVADO 


The brilliant career of this amazing 
watch began in the silence of the 
research laboratory. In the opinion of all 
the specialists consulted, never before 
has a single automatic watch possessed 
so many important assets: 


*The unprecedented distribution of 
the movement's main components 

has made it possible, for the first time, 
to combine strength with extraordinary 
slimness and absolute reliability. 


*The « High Sensitivity » rotor 
guarantees maximum winding, making 
for even greater accuracy. 


*Among automatic men’s watches, 
the Movado Kingmatic «S» only 

will ensure you with the world famous 
Movado precision. 


Movado Kingmatic «S», self-winding, 

dual protection against shocks, water resistant 
Sub-Sea Case. 

Illustrated here: space-style model 


MOVADO 


Kingmatic «S» 


CHEMICAL 


TECHNIQUES 





UNLOCK THE DOOR TO PROGRESS 


Major break-throughs in the chemical laboratory are necessarily few and 





GREATER SAFETY IN MINES 


Firedamp is the mortal enemy of the coal miner. 
Some of the most harrowing mining disasters have 
been caused when this hypersensitive mixture of air 
and the gas methane has been ignited. Methane lurks 
in the coal face itself, and when the face is broken the 
gas can seep into the air. There must be good 
ventilation to prevent dangerous concentrations from 
building up. Despite all care, however, pockets of the 
gas may sometimes be released, with a consequent 
risk of explosion. Recently I.C.I. has evolved an 
explosive that is safe in all known working condi- 
tions, a series of delay detonators that will not ignite 
the gas, and an exploder that produces no dangerous 
sparks. With this system, new explosives techniques 
can be used, and the advantages of delay-blasting 
applied to underground situations where it was not 
hitherto permitted. Thus greater ease of work and 
greater safety are being achieved for Britain’s miners. 


far between, though I.C.I. has many of these to its credit. But every day 


someone, somewhere —a surgeon, perhaps, or a miner in the pit — feels 


the impact of I.C.I.’s far-ranging research and development and benefits 


from it. Here are three examples: 





BRIGHT IDEA FOR ELECTRO-PLATERS 


The drying of bright electro-plated articles—like 
powder compacts and cigarette lighters—when they 
emerge from plating solutions, has long been a 
problem. Especially where the water is hard, their 
brilliant surfaces dry spotted and stained, so that a 
final polish by hand is needed. I.C.I. technologists 
have shown how to overcome this difficulty by 
evolving a new product, ‘Trisec’. Used in I.C.I. 
drying plants, ‘Trisec’ literally sweeps water away 
from the surfaces of plated articles, leaving them dry 
and completely without stain. ‘Trisec’ has already 
superseded traditional methods in some 400 firms 
in the U.K. alone. 


LC.L’s far-ranging research 
is contributing 


to progress in many fields 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED, LONDON, ENGLAND 








PLASTIC RESTORES SIGHT 


As a result of the development by I.C.I. of a method 
of colouring ‘Perspex’ so that it remains opaque even 
when wafer-thin, surgeons have been given a material 
which they can use to replace the iris and crystalline 
lens of the eye when both have been damaged. 
Coloured with pigments that are harmless in the 
eye, these minute gadgets of ‘Perspex’ have helped 
to restore sight to those who would otherwise be 
blind for life. 
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‘The lira is local currency in Italy. 
90 Is this. 
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creme de menthe ~ 


Producers of world famous Rhum Negrita 


o RANG likely to go)—all have one currency in common: 
| ~ 8 BANK OF AMERICA TRAVELERS CHEQUES. 
Better than cash, they’re loss-proof, theft-proof 


CURACAO - TRIPLE SEC - CACAO... and valid only with your signature— money only 
you can spend. Sold at leading banks everywhere. 











Italy, India, Iran, Ireland (name any place you’re 





BORDEAUX - FRANCE - Depuis 1857 


BANK OF AMERICA NATIONAL TRUST AND SAVINGS ASSOCIATION ® MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 





Economy class means service too 


When you fly Economy Class you don’t expect the impossible. You 
know that a First Class passenger pays the higher fare for all kinds 
of extra service. (Though, you also know that you will arrive just 
as soon as he does.) 

But there’s no treason why an Economy passenger shouldn’t have 
good service too. At least that’s Swissair’s opinion. A good mother 
lavishes the same love on both her children. That’s why we spare 
no effort to give all our guests the best there is. 

Take the plates you eat from, for instance. They could be made of 


plastic, and Swissair would save quite a lot of money. But we know 
that real gourmets appreciate eating their meals from sparkling 
china. Or take the silverware. On Swissair flights, it’s real honest- 
to-goodness silver, like you use at home. What stops us from using 
steel, or even plastic, here too? Just the fact that we want you to 
enjoy your flight in every possible way, no matter whether you 
travel First Class or Economy. 

Just details? Yes, taken from a long list. The list that helped build- 
ing up Swissair’s proverbial record of precision, reliability and 
hospitality. Could you find a better reason for making your next 
trip by a Swissair jet? A warm welcome awaits you aboard! 
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PROCESS AUTOMATION: 


Profitable or Wasteful? 





Honeywell can help you choose 
a system that will pay off 


Too much or too little process automation 
(or automation improperly applied) can 
waste money rather than save it. In one 
plant, the existing competitive conditions 
may dictate an immediate total conversion. 
For an identical plant located in a different 
market, the wiser course might be to con- 
vert to automation by a less expensive step- 
by-step process. 

To help you make this complex and 
crucial decision, Honeywell has prepared a 
report to management setting forth a pro- 


gram that simplifies the entire matter. If 
you have an industrial process—continu- 
ous, batch or a combination—involving 
control of variables such as temperatures, 
pressures or flows, you may find the an- 
swers to your automation problems in this 
report. 

For your free copy of Honeywell Systems 
Engineering Capabilities Report No. 3, write 
Mr. C. W. Bowden, Honeywell International, 
Wayne & Windrim Avenues, Philadelphia 
44, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. 


Honeywell 


HONEYWELL INTERNATIONAL: Sales and service offices in all principal cities of the world. Manufac- 
turing in Canada, France, Germany, Japan, Netherlands, United Kingdom and United States. 





OPERATION COSTS DROPPED 90% when 
this chemical evaporator was switched 
from batch-type to continuous operation 
via Honeywell instrumentation. And pro- 
duction increased 10%! r 









$13,714 ANNUALLY in added output was 
realized with highly accurate Honeywell 
control of heating of these soaking pits 
used by a large steel producer. 


PAID FOR IN TWO YEARS out of savings! 
This Honeywell Data Logger installed in 
a well-known oil refinery logs 160 tem- 
peratures, 20 pressures and 55 flows at 


a maintenance cost of approximately 
$3.42 a day. 
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There’s nothing like a Lucky! You taste and enjoy the man-size flavor that comes from the 
world’s finest tobaccos . . . the full, smooth satisfying taste that’s brought world fame to 
this modern American smoke. Taste a Lucky! It’s everything you want in a man’s cigarette. 


El 





WHOSE PASSENGERS FLY IN 
A GREAT MODERN AIRFLEET OF 
JETS AND TURBO-PROPS? 





WHOSE PASSENGERS... 


number up to four million a year ? And 
fly over 30,000 route miles ? 


WHOSE PASSENGERS fly to Canada, through from seven 


cities in Europe—with DC-8 giant jet, Vanguard 
or Viscount turbo-prop connections on to every 
major Canadian city ? 


WHOSE PASSENGERS fly to Montreal and Toronto (joint 


service with BOAC), Winnipeg, Calgary, Edmonton, 
Vancouver, Gander and Halifax on through services 
from Europe ? 


Any Travel Agent will tell you... 


@ AIR CANADA 


TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES 


SERVICES FROM LONDON, GLASGOW, SHANNON, PARIS, DUSSELDORF, ZURICH AND VIENNA 
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BY APPOINTMENT 
TO HER MAJESTY QUEEN ELIZABETH II 
GIN DISTILLERS 
BOOTH’S DISTILLERIES LIMITED 
LONDON. 












BOOTH'S DISTILLERIES LTD. LONDON, ENGLAND 
: Established 











GIRARD-PERREGAUX 


Fine Watches since 1791 








THE NEW 
EXTRA-FLAT 
AUTOMATIC 
WITH 
GYROTRONS 
AND 39 JEWELS 


The 39-jewel Gyro- 
matic is a GP exclu- 
sive and the ultimate 
in a watch. Its Gyrotrons wheels with 
jewelled roller bearings transmit the 
slightest wrist motion to the un- 
breakable mainspring. 
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Mail this coupon to S.A. GIRARD- 
PERREGAUX & CO., La Chaux-de- 
Fonds, SWITZERLAND and you will 
receive FREE: — coloured booklet 
about the new automatic models and 
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a road map of Switzerland. 























University student minstrels serenading their favorite seforitas. Each girl rewards ber troubadour with a colored ribbon. 


Fall in love with Spain. 


ODERN jet travel by 
Iberia Air Lines makes 
it easy to enjoy the 
unique beauty, climate 
and prices of Spain. 





The variety of color and scenery is un- 
equaled anywhere in Europe. Here you'll 
find rugged snow-capped mountains. Vast 
rolling plains. Lush olive and orange 
groves. Medieval villages. Bustling mod- 
ern cities. And magnificent beaches. 


On the Mediterranean, there’s a three- 
hundred-mile stretch of beaches along 
Costa Brava, Costa Blanca, and Costa del 
Sol. You can count on good weather from 
March to November along Costa Brava 
and Costa Blanca. And you can swim 
year round at Costa del Sol. 


Off the northwest coast of Africa lie 


the Canary Islands. The temperature here 
varies from a low of 18 degrees centi- 
grade in January to a high of 25 in 
August. The water temperature averages 
27 degrees all year. 


Spain has excellent ski resorts. There 
are three within 120 miles of Barcelona: 
La Molina, Nuria, and Campodon. The 
popular ski resort of Puerto de Nava- 
cerrada can be reached in an hour by 
car from Madrid. You'll find good ski 
runs, modern facilities and accommoda- 
tions at each of these resorts. 


You can see most of Spain within two 
weeks. Transportation is generally good 
throughout the country. Sightseeing 
buses are modern and comfortable. The 
low fare for a 12-day tour of Spain in- 
cludes meals, lodging, entrance fees, and 


the services of an English-speaking guide. 


Air travel in Spain is excellent. Iberia 
Air Lines of Spain serves all the major 
cities, plus the Balearic and Canary 
Islands. Fares are low. It takes surpris- 
ingly little time or money to fly between 
any two cities in Spain. 

You'll find good hotel accommoda- 
tions thoughout Spain. In the cities you 
have a wide choice of first class and 
de luxe hotels. In the country, Spain has 
a unique chain of government-operated 
paradores (guest houses). Many of these 
are converted castles and palaces. Rates, 
including meals, are exceptionally low. 


Spanish food is hearty, but not nearly 
as spicy as many people believe. A 
typical meal may include Gazpacho (an 
excellent soup made from cucumbers, 


garlic, tomatoes, and a dozen other 
ingredients). Cochinillo asado (roast 
suckling pig). And a half bottle of wine. 


Iberia Air Lines will introduce you to 
Spanish food. During your flight to 
Spain, you are served delicious meals and 
wines by gracious, multi-lingual steward- 
esses. Iberia gives you the closest, most 
personal attention you’ve ever enjoyed. 





Iberia Air Lines offers modern jet 
service to Madrid and Barcelona from 
the leading cities of Europe, plus New 
York and Central and South America. 


Iberia’s ultra-modern fleet of DC-8 fan 
jets and Caravelles assures you the finest 
in comfort and confidence. These planes 
are meticulously maintained by ground 
crews that rank among the best in the 
world. Your pilot is a veteran of millions 
of flying miles. His training surpasses the 
most rigorous standards. 


When you arrive in Spain, you'll find 
no end of things to see and do. There’s a 
festival or fiesta somewhere almost every 
day of the year. There are bullfights 
every Sunday from Easter till the end of 
October. And flamenco dancing in the 
cabarets every night. 


Bargain hunters will enjoy shopping 
in Spain. The best values are jewelry, 
Toledo ware, linen, and lace and leather 
goods. Spanish perfume is also excellent 
and surprisingly inexpensive. 


Iberia is the way to get there 


Seasoned travelers believe Spain is the 
best travel bargain on the continent. It 
is fast becoming the place to go. Make 
the decision. Iberia Air Lines will fly you 
to Madrid in the utmost comfort. Your 
travel agent will take care of all the 
details. 


Fall in love with Spain. 





ee ee 


For information write to: SpanisH NationaL Tour- 
1st Dept., Avenida del Generalisimo, 39, Madrid, 
or Iperta Arr Lines oF Spain, Avenida de América, 
2, Madrid. Or consult respective offices in major 
European cities. 
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BIG NEWS FROM CRAMPED SPACES." Prb'er: 19 oom 


ow much must be left out? 
With the HASSELBLAD Super Wide C and its 90° angle-of-view you need 
leave nothing out. The Carl Zeiss Biogon f 4.5/38 mm makes verticals vertical 
even at the extreme corners of the picture. Get as close up as 0.30 meters. 
Depth of field is enormous. Stop down to f 22 and everything from 0.66 
meters to infinity is in focus. The HASSELBLAD Super Wide C 6X6 has 
a film crank for rapid winding and automatic shutter setting and a ground-glass 
screen adapter for control of focus and depth of field. Use the same maga- 
zines as on the HASSELBLAD 500C to switch from black-white to color or 
from cut film to roll film. Finger the smooth-action top release and sight 
through the optical finder with prism level. The lens provides the same features 
as on the HASSELBLAD 500 C — movable depth-of-field indicators, exposure 
values and automatic diaphragm control and all the other features which 
ensure rapid, easy photography — Swedish precision for the photographic 
world. Write for catalog to Victor Hasselblad AB, Dept. P, Géteborg, Sweden. 


HASSELBLAD 
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not a word to anyone 
—just pour me a large 
WILLIAM LAWSONS 













. I said William Lawsons man, 
but I don’t want the entire bar to hear. 
You know as well as I do that 
William Lawsons isn’t always 


easy to find. 


Smooth yet strong as scotch 

must be, William Lawsons has the 
lighter colour and feeling that 
knowledgeable ‘scotch-men’ are 
insisting upon. The time will come 
when William Lawsons men will be 
able to sing out 
their order 

loud and clear, 
but at the moment 
it is wiser to 
whisper 


William Lawsons 


WILLIAM. 


LAWSON’'S 





RARE SCOTCH WHISKY 


Established 1849 
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Preferred for good taste 


People of good taste prefer the good taste of Camel and 
Winston. Rich, flavorful tobacéos have made them favorites yan FILTER CIGARETTES 
in America and throughout*the world.’ Try them yourself, 7 


nston | 


1 





W: 





® aa ; 4 : - FINER FILTER 
CAMEL—America’s largest-selling regular-length cigarette! ~ BLEND EPR Fae 
: * : CIGARETTES MADE IN U.S.A: 





' WINSTON—America’s largest-selling filter cigarette! = : 
g e- # 2 & 
. R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO GOMPANY, Bae Sess age N.C., U.S.A. 





BRUSSELS 


crossroads 


where all men who resolve to build 
tomorrow’s Europe meet together. 
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Only SABENA offers you an international network to and from 
Brussels - hub of the Common Market. 


491 > 


BELGIAN Wold Arniines 





SABENA- THE MOST HELPFUL AIRLINE 
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two wheels... with Honda 





outdoorsmanship 


A day of fun in the great outdoors. And, what better way of 
getting into the real backwoods than on Honda motorcycles ? 
This group of young people packed lunches, tents and sporting 
gear onto their motorcycles and whisked out into the country, 
with no worries about traffic or roads. Then into the woods... 
where big four wheelers don’t have a chance. 


The men like the larger Honda 125 and Honda 250 models 
with their added power and carrying capacity. The young ladies 
prefer the ease of handling and simple operation of smaller 








models, like the Honda 50. Everyone likes Honda economy... 
up to 90 kilometers per liter of gasoline. (That's pure gasoline 
too...not a special mixture.) 


No wonder real outdoorsmen (and women too) are partial to 
Honda motorcycles. 


>» WORLD'S LARGEST MOTORCYCLE MANUFACTURER 


HON 


HONDA MOTOR CO., LTD. 5-5 Yaesu, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, Japan 











The worid’s best-known business card 


(IS IT YOURS?) 


To the people who work with IBM punched cards, they are 


The IBM punched card has become so familiar, some people 


best known for all sorts of routine accounting tasks. Millions 


of others see them as checks, bills, tickets, sales slips. 


hardly notice it. Wherever you see it, the world over, it looks 


much the same. Same size. Same shape. Same familiar 
punched-out holes, spread among its 80 vertical columns. 


Mostly, punched card accounting is used to save time and 


money. That’s what the cards are best known for among 


The punched holes represent letters and digits that speak the 


businessmen everywhere. That’s why you probably use them 


in your business. Or should. 


to data processing systems, 


wherever in the world they might be used. 


um 


universal language 


as 


same 


IBM WORLD TRADE CORPORATION 
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POTTERY. BY BERNDT FRIBERG OF GUSTAVSBERGS FABRIKER AB, STOCKHOLM 


SCANDINAVIAN MODERN is Friberg ceramics 
...and a distinctive touch in travel 


What distinguishes this pottery, and the whole field of Scandinavian Modern 
design? The good taste, skill and care of those who make it. These same 
talents, applied in the world of air travel, bring you a distinctive style of serv- 
ice. When you fly SAS, you enjoy charming hospitality in true Scandinavian 
tradition. The delicious continental cuisine (honored by La Chaine des 
ROtisseurs) has a Scandinavian accent. And behind the meticulous opera- 
tional standards lie Scandinavian care and thoroughness. 
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FLY SCANDINAVIAN MODERN — WORLDWIDE v7 {ee aie 


Photo by C. A, Peterson on Kodak Ektachrome film 








Look to 


**Black & White’ 
for quality and 


enj oyment 


Blended in the special ‘‘Black & White”’ 
way from Scotch Whiskies of individual 
character, ‘‘Black & White’’ is the 
smoothest and most satisfying of Scotch 
Whiskies. Insist on ‘‘Black & White”’ sp PRODUCT oF SCOTLAND 
and discover the most enjoyable whisky BLACK & WHITE 


that comes out of Scotland. BUCHANAN of 
HI 


. 
“MOICE OLD SCOTCH W 


Sa ee F 
hath, ah "bs 
Le) 
Storey oc, ens 
cH WHiISKy o1sTiLl 
SLASGOw @ LONDON 





‘BLACK& WHITE 
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“BUCHANAN ’S’” 





FROM SCOTLAND EVERY PRECIOUS DROP 


BY APPOINTMENT 
SCOTCH WHISKY DISTILLERS 


TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
JAMES BUCHANAN & CO. LTD. 





JAMES BUCHANAN & CO., LTD., GLASGOW, SCOTLAND & LONDON 
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LIFE 


INTERNATIONAL 





REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 


Aden (1 yr, 45/-; 3 yrs, 104/-; 5 yrs, 130/-), c/o National & 
Grindlays Bank Ltd., P. 0. Box 1181. Steamer Point _ 
Argentina (1 yr, 840 pesos; 3 yrs, 1820; 5 yrs, 2600), c/o First 
National City Bank, Bartolomé Mitre 502, Buenos Aires 
Australia & Territories (1 yr, 55/-(A); 3 yrs, 128/-(A); 
5 yrs, 162/6(A); GPO Box 3814, Sydney, N.S.W. . 
Austria (1 yr, S 156; 3 yrs, S 335; 5 yrs, S 455), c/o Creditan- 
stalt Bankverein, Schottengasse 6, Postcheck-konto 20,772, Wien 
Bahamas (1 yr, 45/-; 3 yrs, 104/-; 5 yrs, 130/-), The Bank 
of Nova Scotia, Nassau 
Barbados (1 yr, WI$10.50; 3 yrs, WI$24.50; 5 yrs, WI$31.20), 
c/o The Bank of Nova Scotia, Bridgetown 

elgium & Luxembourg (1 yr, Fr 300; 3 yrs, Fr 650; 
5 yrs, Fr 910), c/o Kredietbank S.A., Compte Cheques Postaux 
167.96, Bruxelles 
Bermuda (1 yr, 43/-; 3 yrs, 93/-; 5 yrs, 130/-), c/o The Bank 
of Bermuda, Ltd., Hamilton 
Bolivia (1 yr, $b. 72; 3 yrs, $b. 156; 5 yrs, $b. 227.50), c/o 
Banco Mercantil, La Paz 
Brazil (1 yr, Cr$3900; 3 yrs, Cr$8450; 5 yrs, Cr$11700), c/o First 
National City Bank, Avda. Rio Branco 83/85, Rio de Janeiro 
British Guiana (1 yr, BWI $10.50; 3 yrs, BWI $24.50; 5 yrs, 
BWI $31.20), c/o Barclay’s Bank, Water St., Georgetown 
British Isles, and British Territories (1 yr, 45/-; 3 yrs, 
104/-; 5 yrs, 130/-), TIME-LIFE International Ltd., Time & Life 
Bldg. New Bond Street, London W.1, England 
Burma (I yr, K 28; 3 yrs, K 62; 5 yrs, K 81.25), c/o The 
People’s Bank #13, 625 Merchant St., Rangoon 
Canal Zone (1 yr, U.S. $4.50; 3 yrs, U.S. $10.50; 5 yrs, U.S. 
$13.00), Apdo. 8880, Sullivan 31, Mexico 4, D.F., Mexico 
Ceylon (1 yr, Rs. 28; 3 yrs, Rs. 62; 5 yrs, Rs. 81.25), c/o 
Bank of Ceylon, P.O. Box 241, Colombo 
Chile (1 yr, US$ 6.00; 3 yrs, US$ 13.00; 5 yrs, US$ 17.00), TIME- 
LIFE International S.A., Apdo. 8880, Sullivan 31, Mexico 4, 
D. F., Mexico 
Colombia (1 yr, 45 pesos; 3 yrs, 105; 5 yrs, 130), c/o First 
National City Bank, Carrera 9, No. 14-10, Bogota 
Costa Rica (1 yr, ¢30; 3 yrs, ¢70; 5 yrs, ¢97,50), c/o Banco 
Anglo-Costarricense, Apdo, 2038, San José 
Cyprus (1 yr, C£ 2.220; 3 yrs, C£ 5.150; 5 yrs, C£ 6.500), c/o 
The Chartered Bank, Nicosia 
Denmark (1 vr, Kr. 46; 3 yrs, Kr. 99; 5 vrs, Kr. 146.25), c/o 
K@benhavns Discontokasse, Bank-Aktieselskab, Kgs. Nytorv 20, 
K@benhavn K 
Dominican Republic (1 yr, RD $4.50; 3 yrs, RD $10.50; 
5 yrs, RD $13.00), c/o Royal Bank of Canada, Santo Domingo 
Ecuador (1 yr, $/100; 3 yrs, $/235; 5 yrs, S/260), c/o La 
Previsora Banco Nacional de Crédito, Casilla 12, Quito 
Egypt (1 yr, Pi 264; 3 yrs, Pi 598; 5 yrs, Pi 1105), c/o Banque 
de Port Said, 45 Sharia Kasr El Nil, Cairo 
El Salvador (1 yr, ¢11,50; 3 yrs, ¢26,50; 5 yrs, ¢32,50), c/o 
Banco Salvadorefio, San Salvador 
Ethiopia (1 yr, Eth. $15.00; 3 yrs, Eth. $32.50; 5 yrs, Eth. 
$45.50), c/o State Bank of Ethiopia, Addis Ababa 
Federation of Rhodesia & Nyasaland (1 yr, 45/-; 3 yrs, 
104/-: 5 yrs, 130/-), c/o National & Grindlays Bank Ltd., P.O. 
Box 1778, Bulawayo 
Finland (lyr, Nmk 19.20; 3 yrs, Nmk 41.60: 5 yrs, Nk 58.50), 
c/o Helsingin Osakepankki, P.O. Box 110, Helsinki 
Formosa (I yr, NT$ 230; 3 yrs, NT$ 520; 5 yrs, NT$ 715), 
c/o Bank of Taiwan, Chungking Road South, Taipei 
France & French Union (1 yr, 28.75 FF; 3 yrs, 65.00 FF; 
5 yp bl25 FF), Time-Life International, Boite Postale 278-08, 

aris 8e. 
Germany (1 yr, DM 18; 3 yrs, DM 42; 5 yrs, DM 58.50), c/o 
Deutsche Effecten-und Wechsel Bank, Auslandsabteilung, Post- 
fach 3649, 6 Frankfurt a. M., Postscheckkonto Ffm. Nr. 1309 
Greece (1 yr, Dr. 180; 3 yrs, Dr. 390; 5 yrs, Dr. 585), c/o 
National Bank of Greece, S. A., 38 Stadiou St., Athens 132 
Guatemala (1 yr, Q 4,50; 3 yrs, Q 10,50; 5 yrs, Q 13,00), 
c/o Banco Agricola Mercantil, Guatemala 
Haiti (1 yr, G 22,50; 3 yrs, G 52,50; 5 yrs, G 65,00), c/o Banque 
Nationale de la Republique d’Haiti, Port-au-Prince 
Honduras (1 yr, L. 9; 3 yrs, L. 21; 5 yrs, L. 26), c/o Banco 
Atlantida, Tegucigalpa 
Hong Kong (1 yr, HK $37; 3 yrs, HK $85; 5 yrs, HK $130), 
c/o First National City Bank, Hong Kong 7 
India (1 yr, Rs.28; 3 yrs, Rs.62; 5 yrs, Rs.81.25), c/o First 
National City Bank, 293 D. Naoroji Road, Bombay 1 i 
Iran (1 yr, Ris 470; 3 yrs, Rls 1065: 5 yrs, Rls 1625), Foreign 
Trade Bank of Iran, Avenue Saadi, Teheran, Iran ; 
Iraq (1 yr, 1D 2.300: 3 yrs, 1D 5.200; 5 yrs, ID 7.800), c/o Credit 
Bank of Iraq, P.O. Box 4, Baghdad 
Ireland (1 yr, 41/-; 3 yrs, 93/-; 5 yrs, 130/-), c/o The Munster 
and Leinster Bank, Ltd., Dublin 
Israel (1 yr, IT 17.25; 3 yrs, IT 39.00; 5 yrs, IT 50.70), c/o The 
Mercantile Bank of Israel Ltd.. 24 Rothschild Blvd.. Tel-Aviv 
Italy (1 yr Lit 3750; 3 yrs, Lit 8125; 5 yrs, Lit 11375), c/o Banca 
Commerciale Italiana, 226 Corso Umberto 1, Roma 
Jamaica (1 yr, 45/-; 3 yrs, 104/-, 5 yrs, 130/-), c/o The Bank 
of Nova Scotia, P.O. Box 511. Kingston 
Japan (1 yr, 2000 yen; 3 yrs, 4700; 5 yrs, 6500), Box 88, 
Central Post Office, Tokyo 
Jordan (1 yr, JD 2.100; 3 yrs, JD 4.700; 5 yrs, JD 7.800), c/o 
British Bank of Middle East, P.O. Box 345, Jerusalem 


Kenya (1 yr, 45/-; 3 yrs, 104/-; 5 yrs, 130/-), c/o National 
and Grindlays Bank Ltd., P.O. Box 30081, Nairobi 
Kuwait (1 yr, KD 2.100; 3 yrs, KD 4.700; 5 yrs, KD 7.800), 
c/o British Bank of Middle East, P.O. Box 71, Kuwait 
Lebanon (1 yr, L. £ 18.50; 3 yrs, L. £ 42.50; 5 yrs, L. £ 65.00), 
c/o nederantache Handel-Maatschappij, N.V., P.O. Box 3012, 
eiru 
Liberia (1 yr, U.S. $6; 3 yrs, U.S. $13; 5 yrs, U.S. $19.50), 
c/o Bank of Liberia, P.O. Box 131, Monrovia 
Libya (1 yr, L£ 2.14; 3 yrs, L £4.64; 5 yrs, L£ 6.50), c/o The 
British Bank of the Middle East, P.O. Box 374, Tripoli 
Malaya and Singapore (1 yr, M$17.25; 3 yrs, M$39.00; 5 yrs, 
M$48.75), c/o First National City Bank, Denmark House, 6 Raffles 
Quay, Singapore (subject to Exchange Control Permission) 
Mexico (1 yr, Mex$56; 3 yrs, Mex$132; 5 yrs, Mex$162.50), 
Apdo. 8880, Sullivan 31, Mexico 4, D.F. 
orocco (1 yr, DH 28.75; 3 yrs, DH 65; 5 yrs, DH 81.25), c/o The 
British Bank of the MiddleEast, 80 Avenue Lalla Yacout, Casablanca 
Netherlands (1 yr, f 20.70: 3 yrs, f 46.80; 5 yrs, f 65.00), 
TIME-LIFE International, (Nederland) N.V., 590 Keizersgracht, 
Postgiro 669900, Amsterdam C. 
Netherlands Antilles (1 yr, Ant. f 11.50; 3 yrs, Ant. f 25.00; 
5 yrs, Ant. f 39.00), c/o N. V. Edwards, Henriquez & Co.'s Bank, 
Willemstad, Curacao 
New Zealand” & Island Territories (1 yr, 45/-(NZ); 3 yrs, 
104/-(NZ); 5 yrs, 130/-(NZ), c/o David Markham & Co., Hope 
Gibbons Bldg., Dixon St., Wellington 
Nicaragua (1 yr. C$34; 3 yrs, C$79; 5 yrs, C$97,50), c/o 
Banco de América, Managua 
Nigeria (1 yr, 45/-; 3 yrs, 104/-; 5 yrs, 130/-), c/o Bank of 
America, P.O. Box 2317, Lagos 
Norway (1 yr, Kr. 43; 3 yrs, Kr. 93; 5 yrs, Kr. 130), c/o Den 
Norske Creditbank, Oslo 
Pakistan (1 yr, Rs 28; 3 yrs, Rs 62; 5 yrs, Rs 81.25), c/o Na- 
tional Bank of Pakistan, Local Office, Post Box 4840, Karachi-2. 
(Please enclose declaration that total amount spent this year 
for foreign books and periodicals, including this order, has not 
exceeded Rs. 150.) 
Panama (1 yr, B 4,50; 3 yrs, B 10,50; 5 yrs, B 13,00), c/o 
First National City Bank, P.O. Box 555, Panama 
Paraguay (1 yr, G 775; 3 yrs, G 1625; 5 yrs, G 2600), c/o First 
National City Bank, Chile esq. Pte. Franco, Asunci6n 
Peru (1 yr, S/ 128; 3 yrs, S/ 300: 5 yrs, S/ 390), c/o First 
National City Bank, Ave. Nicolas de Piérola 1062, Lima 
Philippines (1 yr, 21.85 pesos; 3 yrs, 49.40 pesos; 5 yrs, 
Fre pesos), c/o First National City Bank, Calle Juan Luna, 
janila 
Portugal & Poss. (1 yr, Esc 172; 3 yrs, Esc 370; 5 yrs, Esc 
520), c/o Banco Espirito Santo e Comercial, P.O. Box 2105, Lisboa 
Saudi Arabia (1 yr, SR 27; 3 yrs, SR 58.50; 5 yrs, SR 97.50), 
c/o Arab Bank Ltd., Al-Khobar 
South Africa & Adjacent Territories (1 yr, R4.50; 3 yrs, 
R10.40; 5 yrs, R13.00), c/o South African Bank of Athens Ltd., 
103 Fox Street, Johannesburg bs 
Spain & Poss. (1 yr, Pta.360; 3 yrs, Pta.780; 5 yrs, Pta.1105), 
efe Banco de Santander, Alcala 37, Madrid 
udan (1 yr, Pi 225; 3 yrs, Pi 520; 5 yrs, Pi 650), c/o Credit 
Lyonnais, P.O. Box 466, Khartoum 
Surinam (1 yr, Sur f 11,50; 3 yrs, Sur f 25,00; 5 yrs, Sur f 
39,00), c/o De Surinaamsche Bank N.V., Paramaribo 
Sweden (1 yr, Kr. 31; 3 yrs, Kr. 67; 5 yrs, Kr. 97.50), c/o 
Stockholms Enskilda Bank, Stockholm 16 
Switzerland (1 yr, Fr. 26; 3 yrs, Fr. 56; 5 yrs, Fr. 78), c/o 
Credit Suisse, Zurich 
Syria (1 yr, S.£.23; 3 yrs, S.£.52; 5 yrs, S.£. 78), c/o Société 
de Banques Réunies, Damascus, S.A.R. 
Tanganyika (1 yr, 45/-; 3 yrs, 104/-; 5 yrs, 130/-), c/o Na- 
tional and Grindlays Bank Ltd., P.O. Box 9002, Dar-es-Salaam 
Thailand (1 yr, B129; 3 yrs, B293; 5 yrs, B390), c/o Bank of 
America, NT & SA, P.O. Box 158, Bangkok 
Trinidad and West Indies (1 yr, WI$10.50; 3 yrs, WI$24.50; 
5 yrs, WI$31.20), c/o The Bank of Nova Scotia, Port of Spain 
Trucial States (1 yr, Rs. 28; 3 yrs, Rs. 62; 5 yrs, Rs. 81.25), 
c/o all branches of British Bank of the Middle East 
Tunisia (1 yr, TD 2.415; 3 yrs, TD 5.460; 5 yrs, TD 7.370), 
c/o Société Tunisienne de Banque, 1 Av. H. Thameur, Tunis 
Turkey (1 yr, TL 63.00; 3 yrs, TL 135.00; 5 yrs, TL 180.50), c/o 
French American, Istiklal Caddesi No.513, Beyoglu, Istanbul 
Uganda (1 yr, 45/-; 3 yrs, 104/-; 5 yrs, 130/-), c/o National 
and Grindlays Bank Ltd., P.O. Box 331 Kampala 
Uruguay (1 yr, 66 pesos; 3 yrs, 143; 5 yrs, 227.50), c/o First 
National City Bank, Edificio Artigas, Rinc6n 493, Montevideo 
Venezuela (1 yr, Bs 22.50; 3 yrs, Bs 45.00; 5 yrs, Bs 65.00), 
c/o First National City Bank, Cartrelitas a Altagracia, Caracas 
Zanzibar (1 yr, 45/-; 3 yrs, 104/-; 5 yrs, 130/-), c/o National 
and Grindlays Bank Ltd., P.O. Box 158, Zanzibar 
Elsewhere in Atlantic Area, Middle East & Africa (1 
yr, U.S. $6; 3 yrs, U.S. $13; 5 yrs, U.S. $16.25), TIME-LIFE Inter- 
national, (Nederland) N. V., 590 Keizersgracht, Amsterdam-C., 
Netherlands 
Elsewhere in Western Hemisphere, Asia, South 
Pacific (1 yr, U.S. $6; 3 yrs, U.S. $13; 5 yrs, U.S. $16.25), 
TIME-LIFE International S.A., Apdo. 8880, Sullivan 31, Mexico 
4, D.F., Mexico 
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LIFE International is published by Time-LiFE In- 
ternational (Nederland) N. V., 590 Keizersgracht, 
Amsterdam C, Netherlands, a subsidiary of TIME 
Inc. which with its subsidiaries also publishes 
Time, Lire, the International editions of Time and 
LIFE, FORTUNE, SPORTS ILLUSTRATED, ARCHI- 
TECTURAL ForUM and House & HOME. Chairman of 
the Board, Andrew Heiskell; Chairman, Executive 
Committee, Roy E. Larsen; Chairman, Finance 
Committee, Charles L. Stillman; President, James 
A. Linen; Executive Vice President and Treasurer, 
D. W. Brumbaugh; Vice President and Secretary, 


Bernard Barnes; Vice Presidents, Edgar R. 
Baker, Clay Buckhout, Arnold W. Carlson, C. D. 
Jackson, Arthur R. Murphy, Ralph D. Paine, Jr., 
P. |. Prentice, Weston C. Pullen, Jr.; Comptroller 
and Assistant Secretary, John F. Harvey; Assistant 
Comptroller and Assistant Secretary, Charles L. 
Gleason, Jr.; Assistant Treasurers, W. G. Davis, 
E. S. Ingels, R. B. McKeough. 


Address all editorial correspondence to: LIFE 
International, Time and Life Building, Rockefeller 
Center, New York, N.Y. 10020, U.S.A. 





SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE | 


Please include a LIFE address 
label whenever you write us 
about your subscription. It in- 


sures prompt service. ATTACH 


AIRMAIL TO: LABEL 
HERE 


For subscribers in Europe, 
Middle East, Africa: 


LIFE International 
590 Keizersgracht 





CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


If you're one of the many thousands of 
LIFE subscribers who will move this year, 
please notify us by AIR MAIL, SIX WEEKS 
BEFORE moving to your new address— 
TEN WEEKS if you live in Asia or South 
Pacific. Use this form, attach your present 
magazine address label and print your 
new address. (We cannot make changes 
unless we know your old as well as your 
new address.) 





Amsterdam C, Netherlands 


For subscribers in Asia, South 
Pacific, Western Hemisphere: 





LIFE International name 


Apdo. 8880, Sullivan 31 
Mexico 4, D F., Mexico 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 


new address 





Toenter a subscription to LIFE 


state or province 





International in your own cur- city 
rency, please refer to listing by 
country on this page. country 





For him, his horse and his harvest... 


Health is priceless. Beyond doubt our most precious possession. 
We at Philips believe that anything which 

contributes to health is worthwhile - whatever the cost. 

Philips make many such contributions - often invaluable ones. 
With diagnostic X-ray equipment requiring 

a minimum of radiation. With therapy and electromedical equipment. 
With ultra-violet lamps. With heart 

catheterization tables and isotope laboratory equipment. With 

if needed - complete hospital installations. 

With pharmaceutical and chemical products, manufactured 

by N.V. PHILIPS-DUPHAR, for the medical 

profession, agriculture and cattle-breeding. 

The fact that Philips put quality to work on the health of man, 
animal and plant, is yet another reason why 


Trust in PHILIPS is world-wide 


PHILIPS 
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Viceroy men are men of the world 


With a whole world of choice in the cigarettes 
they can buy, men who are men of the world 
choose Viceroy—for the taste that’s right! 


“Sy SE 


Viceroy—the international American cigarette > 





and get away from it all 


New freedom, adventure, and thrills can be yours with this brand-new motorcycle 
from the maker of world champions. The Suzuki Sport's special features make it look 
and feel like cycles in a much heavier class. With distinctive body colors; slender, 
‘metallic fender; and smart semi-up muffler, it’s the sleekest model on the road(orsea- 
shore). Performance? It’s ina class by itself. Expansion chamber in the muffler boosts 
engine power, while double-duty front suspension gives 
you firm control at high speeds and on rough roads. 

For a cycle that looks as exciting as it is, see and 
test-ride a Suzuki Sport at your local dealer today. Avail- 
able in 50 c.c.,80 c.c., and 125 c.c. models. 


SUZUKI SPORT 8O 
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AY Current G.P. Race Scoreboard 
|__| 1st place | 2nd place | 
IsleofMan | 50cc[ #& [ #& | 

12sec {| = [| F  | 
| = [| = | 


(June 12,14) 
Holland | 50 cc | 
[i25ec | os 


(June 29) 


Belgium 
(July 7) 


S$ Home of world-champion motorcycles 


SUZUKI MOTOR Co., LTD. 


Head Office: P.O. Box116, Hamamatsu, Japan 
Tokyo Office: 1, 5-chome, Shiba-Shinbashi, Minato-ku, Tokyo, Japan 
European Representative Office: 162-164 Ave. Louse, Brussels 


























...time for fun, time for the ice-cold, laughter-warm pleasure 
of a“dry Martini”. The world’s favourite cocktail whose very name " 
\ 


tells you its secret: Martini dry vermouth. 





“hmartini soia ec. fo 
AX. TORINO by 





Extra dry Vermouth 





pear 
Nitta: 


In the U.S. its MARTINI & ROSSI, in the rest of the world it’s simply Martini; wherever you go it’s the same superb vermouth. 


SPECIAL REPORT 
A parrot owns the best property in town 


THE OLD BIRD 
WON'T SELL 


by RUSSELL 
SACKETT 


WVetoria, British Columbia is the 
most British of cities in the Western 
Hemisphere. Its attitudes, its inflec- 
tions and its architecture bespeak all 
the ageless virtues of good breeding 
and character in a traditional setting. 
It comes as a shock, therefore, to dis- 
cover that the city’s most enduring 
personality is a cranky, brandy-swill- 
ing South American parrot named 
Louis. 

But Louis is a formidable Victorian 
fixture. He was 8 years old in 1871, 
when British Columbia became a 
province. But Louis has a lot more 
going for him than the fact that he is 
now a 100-year-old macaw. He is a 
pampered recluse whose daily wants 
are tended by a personal Chinese serv- 
ant. He is represented legally by one 
of Victoria’s most prominent and 
starchiest firms of barristers. And 
most importantly, Louis roosts in 
and is the de facto landlord of one 
of the most sought-after parcels of 
downtown real estate in the scenic 
British Columbia capital. And he 
won’t sell. 

In this setting, Louis looms in the 
eyes of traditionalists as Victoria’s 
Number One champion of civic cus- 
tom. In the eyes of certain business- 
men, on the other hand, Louis is a 
bone in the throat of civic progress. 


be was first introduced to Vic- 
torian society as the coddled compan- 
ion of a prominent spinster, Victoria 
Wilson. Until her death in 1949 she 
gave him shelter at her cupolaed man- 
sion on a hill overlooking the site of 
the provincial parliament, the Em- 
press Hoteland Victoria’s tiny harbor. 
Miss Wilson’s father had been a pio- 
neer B.C. banker and real estate bro- 
ker who left an estate large enough to 
make her a relatively wealthy woman. 

Louis’ own antecedents are much 
more obscure. He lived with Miss Wil- 
son as far back as any contemporary 
can recall, although somewhere in 
his earlier experiences obviously he 
acquired a dock-walloper’s vocabu- 
lary and a thirst for spirits. 

‘*l’ve heard some of the things that 
bloomin’ bird says now and again,” 
confides an elderly Victoria trades- 
man, ‘‘and what I say is you c’n bet 
your ruddy bonnet he never learnt it 
from Miss Wilson. She was a proper 
and kindly lady.” 

But shy Miss Wilson appears to 
have been endlessly enriched by Lou- 
is’ rough company and, as she grew 
past middle age, he seemed more and 


more to compensate for her unease 
among unfeathered friends. 

Her attentions to Louis have be- 
come the stuff of legend. According 
to one story, shortly after the turn 
of this century she went out and 
bought an electric automobile just 
so she could take Louis for quiet 
airings—the noise of piston engines 
apparently frayed his short temper— 
but Louis rasped his displeasure and 
the car went quickly into storage. It is 
confirmable fact that, at the time of 
her death, a 1913 Hupp-Yeats auto- 
mobile, with solid tires, a glass roof, 
a place for flowers behind the driver’s 
seat and less than 100 miles on the 
speedometer, was found enshrouded 
in her garage. 

It is also fact that, on the theory 
that Louis needed more than human 
distraction, Miss Wilson—not. long 
before her death, as it turned out— 
bought him his own parrot, a stripling 
named Morrie who was 40 years his 
junior. Morrie never was a pretender 
to Miss Wilson’s affections; he was 
Louis’ creature, and in the place 
where Louis dwelled, Morrie was— 
and still is—strictly second table. 

In her declining years, Miss Wilson 
was rarely seen outside the high white 
fences which surrounded her huge old 
house and its sumptuous gardens. 
Only Yue Wah Wong, her trusted 
Cantonese gardener, saw her regular- 
ly and shared her amusement in Lou- 
is’ crotchety abuse. Meanwhile as 
downtown Victoria built up around 
her, most of the fine old homes of 
similar vintage were erased by what 
generally passes for progress. 

When Miss Wilson died 14 years 
ago leaving an estate of nearly half 
a million dollars, the mansion and its 
spacious grounds (five city lots) were 
sold to Douglas Abrams, an apart- 
ment developer, who promptly an- 
nounced his intent to level the house 
and develop the property into a mod- 
ern, multiple-unit, high-rise apart- 
ment complex. But Mr. Abrams had 
overlooked Louis. Tucked away in 
Victoria Wilson’s will was an escrow 
clause stipulating that Louis must live 
out his days on the home property, 
that under no circumstances must his 
environment bedisturbed. Thismeant, 
bluntly, that the ‘‘White House,” as 
her home had come to be known lo- 
cally, and its attached aviary (heated 


~ from the same furnace system) had to 


stand until Louis fell. 

Louis was 86 years old at the time, 
so Mr. Abrams subdivided the exist- 
ing house into six apartments and sat 
down to wait out the old bird. Al- 
though actuarial charts on South 
American macaws are incomplete at 
best, it seemed a fair gamble. But 
Louis callously recovered from the 
pain of his mistress’s passing and, to 





Abrams’ rueful astonishment, seemed 
to take a new lease on life. The faith- 
ful Wong, acting under another man- 
date of Miss Wilson’s will, continued 
to serve Louis his daily ration of wal- 
nuts, almonds, hard-boiled egg and a 
hooker of brandy. (‘‘No brandy for 
Morrie,” Wongchuckles. ‘‘Just Louis. 
Very special bird.’’) 


[ first met Louis in 1957. Wah Wong 
had been ill, the once-manicured gar- 
dens around the White House had 
begun to meander off into anarchy, 
and rumors had revived concerning 
the fate of the property and its noted 
squatter. I was reassured by a view of 
Louis, brilliant blue and yellow, look- 
ing splendidly indestructible even 
through a dusty, heavily screened 
window of his private house, where he 
was doing a headstand on his perch. 
About a year later, Douglas Abrams 
gave up and sold the Wilson property 
to two Victoria businessmen with 
wide interests, infinite patience and, 
surely, a gambling instinct. 

Recently, impelled by the curiosity 
born of long absence and vague ru- 
mors of Louis’ demise, I revisited him 
in Victoria. I arrived in the evening, 
checked in at the Empress Hotel and 
quite soon encountered a gentleman 
who seemed to know a great deal 
about the situation. The house was 
still standing, all right, he confided 
darkly, but no one ever saw Louis 
any more; if anyone said he did, it 
was only because aged Wah Wong, 
spurred by self-interest, had cornered 
the local market on blue-and-yellow 
macaws and schooled a series of 
stand-ins. 

Not waiting until daylight, I walked 
the block and a half up Courtenay 
Street past the night-lit headquarters 
of the Royal Canadian Mounted Po- 
lice, then guiltily crossed the street 
with the object of committing tres- 
pass. There, unmistakably, was the 
White House—its gardens now grad- 





In the sprawling, gabled mansion 
he inherited (top), 

Louis the parrot accepts 

a cherry offered by Wong, 

his personal houseboy. 


ed and graveled into a car park, its 
white fence moved back almost to the 
cages of the aviary—looming like a 
Charles Addams’ homestead. From 
somewhere back of the fence came a 
spine-chilling shriek—the command- 
ing voice of a feathered paranoid: 
“‘Wong? Wong! Damn you, Wong!”’ 

The following day I called Wong 
and repeated the doubts voiced by 
the gentleman at the hotel. ‘‘Uh uh!” 
he said. ‘“You go see Louis yourself. 
Go through gate to Louis’ window. 
Shade your eyes and you say, ‘Louis, 
Louis!” He come to window okay. 
Very curious bird.” 

I followed Wong’s instructions, 
feeling unsureand jittery as I squeaked 
through the gate, walked to the win- 
dow, shaded my eyes and tentatively 
called, ‘‘Louis?” 

There was a shadowy movement 
far back in the birdhouse, and sud- 
denly there was Louis, jaunty and re- 
splendent as ever, sidestepping delib- 
erately along his perch toward the 
window. ‘‘Wong?” he rasped, eying 
me accusingly. 


W., Wong tells me that Louis, like 
any well-tended macaw, may very well 
live to be 300 years old. That’s some 
73,000 hard-boiled eggs and 2,300 
quarts of brandy from now. I find it 
comforting to contemplate that in 
the year 2163 A.D., when we’ve long 
grown accustomed to the idea of man 
on the moon, this aged creature may 
still be living it up in Miss Wilson’s 
White House, fighting progress with 
every feather and heaping scorn on 
everyone within range. 
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it’s the difference between — 


LETTERS to tHe Epitors 
THE SPECIAL ISSUE: APPLAUSE AND 


THE LAND 
Sirs: 

Your special double issue The Land 
(Lire International, July 15) is mag- 
nificent. But how could you have pro- 
duced it without showing also the 
lowest spot in the world—the Dead 
Sea and its forbidding salt landscape? 

An even more serious crime is the 
continuous use of non-decimal units 
in a_ scientific-minded, progressive 
publication destined for the interna- 
tional public. Let’s get rid of all the 
feet, inches, pounds, acres, square 
miles, pints, quarts, Fahrenheits, 
bushels, etc. in Lire International and 
TIME overseas editions. 

DAN H. YAALON 
Jerusalem, Israel 


> Lire International referred to, 
but did not name, the Dead Sea 
on page 2 of the issue; the second 
line on that page mentioned that 
the lowest point on earth was 1,286 
feet below sea level.—ED. 


Sirs: 

On the issue’s page 71, the first as- 
cent of Mount Olympus, Greece, ap- 
pears as unknown. 

The mountain, mythological abode 
of the Olympian gods, presents no 
special difficulties from a mountain- 
eering point of view, nor is its height 
of 9,550 ft. (2,917m) particularly for- 
bidding. But political and social con- 
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ditions were such in the area that the 
mountain’s ascent was seriously at- 
tempted only at the beginning of this 
century. 

We are sure that many of your 
readers will be interested to know 
that the first ascent was effected on 
August 2, 1913, by two Swiss: Fred- 
eric Boissonnas (who left us some 
unique and artistically unsurpassed 
photographs of the peaks) and Daniel 
Baud-Bovy, together with a young 
Greek peasant of the locality (still 
flourishing at 82), Christos Kakalos. 

PERIKLES KOLLAS 
Assistant Secretary 
Club Alpin Hellénique 
Athens, Greece 


Sirs: 

You tell your readers of the giant 
sequoias of California and call them 
‘‘Monarchs of the Forest.’’ You also 
say that these giants reach heights of 
over 360 feet, but you forget that 
there are still higher trees, the highest 
on earth, if not the biggest, namely 
the tall eucalyptus trees of Australia 
which reach sometimes heights of 
over 430 feet. 

Max REGITz 
Sulzbach, West Germany 


Sirs: 

Your fine double issue was a mar- 
vel of magazine workmanship and I 
congratulate you for it. One missing 
point which is rather important, spe- 
cially for Iran, was that there was no 







/ 





CHERRY HEERING FRAPPE: Pour 2 oz. 
Cherry Heering Liqueur over shaved ice ina 
cocktail glass. Serve with short straws. 


FRUIT DELICE: Prepare your favorite fruit 
cup recipe. Chill. Spoon into dessert cups. 
Top each portion with '/2 oz. of Cherry Heering. 


mention of the Elburz (Alburz) range 
which runs on the northern part of 
Iran and has a high peak called Mt. 
Demavend, a dead or dormant vol- 
cano with an altitude of 18,580 ff., 
rising on the east side of Tehran. 
GoopDarz A. BAKHTIARI 

Tehran, Iran 


> In altitude, Demavend ranks 
low among Asian peaks but it has 
figured for centuries in Iranian 
legend which holds that Noah’s 
Ark rested on its summit. The 
first ascent of Demavend was made 
in 1937 by W. T. Thomson.—ED. 


Sirs: 

Lire International’s special issue 
was very interesting. But it made me 
pause to question what is widely said 
about the so-called ice ages. It has 
not been evidenced that the earth's 
sculptor was ice. Many facts show 
that raging water in the form of a 
global flood played the prime role as 
the natural force that was earth’s 
sculptor. 

Actually the teaching of ice ages 
rests upon the shaky foundation of 
speculation and unacceptable theory. 
There are some problems with those 
glaciers. One for instance: How could 
ice sheets thousands of feet thick 
move over a thousand miles? Present 
glaciers move only by virtue of the 
gradient of their mother mountain, 
down which they slide. Movement 


ADDENDA 


like this needs much new ice and 
much snow per year, season after 
season, decade after decade, without 
missing one such fantastic winter for 
a thousand years! 

Ice seems to have been only inci- 
dental to the shaping of the earth’s 
crust. 

Great driving waves of water in 
violent motion, on the other hand, 
are the most feasible force of nature 
that could crush and strew abroad 
tremendous rock formations. 

The Holy Scriptures, gouged can- 
yons, strewn boulders and frozen ani- 
mal carcasses tell of the time when a 
catastrophic deluge poured down 
from on high. The march of giant gla- 
ciers has never appeared but on the 
pages of Lire’s special issue. 

ILKKA KolvisTo 
Turku, Finland 


Sirs: 

I have four teen-age grandchildren, 
two girls and two boys, and I shall in- 
sist upon their reading every word of 
this edition. 

L. S. M. CurTIN 
Jarvenpaa, Finland 


THE CHANNEL 
Sirs: 

I have just read your article ‘‘The 
English Channel” (Lire International, 
June 17) and would like to point out 
that in the photograph on page 74 of 
Prince Philip alongside the royal yacht 
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Britannia, he is in fact sailing his Drag- 
on class yacht Bluebottle, and not his 
Flying Fifteen Coweslip. 

T. J. STANNING 
Lymington, England 


RED CHINA 


Sirs: 

Mr. Valentin Chu’s “‘China: A Mon- 
ster Devours Itself” (LiFe Internation- 
al, June 3) was not an impressive pic- 
ture for those who are interested in 
Red China; it was anti-Communism 
propaganda. 

It was clear that Mr. Chu was more 
prejudiced against China than Western 
people who are expert on Chinese af- 
fairs. 

I suggest that he read some interest- 
ing books written by Western scholars 
and experts, such as The Other Side of 
the River, by an American author, 
Edgar Snow. 

LEE S1EN-Kuo 
London, England 


Sirs: 

The article by Valentin Chu made 
me realize vividly and sadly the tragedy 
for the whole world of not having fac- 
tual reports from China. 

My wife and I travel to China every 
year. We buy raw silk. We were in 
Shanghai and Hangchow (a silk-pro- 
ducing area on the West Lake) a few 
weeks ago. 

Mr. Chu’s article gives an appalling 
picture of stupidity and evil. It also 
gives the impression that the regime 
may be unstable and crumble. 

We have found progress every year 
in essential fields such as hygiene, child 
care, education and housing. Food is 
now certainly adequate. We see mil- 
lions of people and are free to go where 
we like. What we see cannot be dis- 
missed as ‘‘window dressing.” 

It is true that China is a poor coun- 
try and it is also true that the present 
government has made mistakes. We 
submit to you that it is important to 
try to understand whether the balance 
between mistaken and correct initia- 
tives, between good and evil is or is 
not in favor of the regime. _ 

The picture of China we have put 
together is very different from the one 
given by Mr. Chu. We are convinced 
that on the whole what is happening 
there will be judged by history as a pe- 
riod of progress and revival. 

It is essential for us in the Western 
world to obtain that—whatever our 
differences—people be allowed to travel 
and report freely what they see. 

CLAUDE ALCORSO 
Hobart, Tasmania, Australia 


Sirs: 

My heartiest congratulations on 
“China: A Monster Devours Itself” by 
Valentin Chu. Nevertheless, I regret 
this article didn’t give later informa- 
tion about the most recent evolution in 
the Chinese-Russian ideological con- 
flict. 

THEO NULENS- MERTENS 
Beringen, Belgium 


> LiFe International reported on the 
Chinese-Russian rift in its issue of 
April 8.—ED. 


Sirs: 

I was greatly impressed by the piece 
on Communist China. During the past 
few years I’ve come across sheafs of 
literature on her, but this seems to be 
the most authoritative. 

S. S. NARAYAN 
Bangalore, India 
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BLACK MUSLIM’S CRY GROWS LOUDER 
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PRAYER TO ALLAH. Black Muslim men, 


trim and husky, make traditional Islam ges- 


‘The white devil's day 
is almost over 


Elijah Muhammad (opposite) is, despite his name and his 
ornate fez, an American, and he vows passionate dedication 
to the betterment of his fellow American Negroes. As the 
leader of the tightly disciplined sect called Black Muslims 
he commands a sizable segment—perhaps 100,000—of the 
nearly 20 millions of U.S. Negroes, and influences more. But 
Elijah Muhammad has stood scornfully aloof from the mas- 
sive mobilization of whites and Negroes for the August 28 
March on Washington for Jobs and Freedom. To Elijah 
Muhammad, who calls himself the messenger of a black Al- 
lah, ‘“‘the white devil’s day is almost over” and the March 
on Washington—approved by President Kennedy and sup- 
ported by clerics and laymen of every major faith, by labor 
unions and by leading biracial organizations—is a tricky de- 
laying action. The black man and the white man, he says, 
can never be brothers. Instead of hoping for love and peace 
from whites, the Negro must expect hate and violence and 
be ready to return them. (‘‘You don’t need guns,”’ his aide, 
Malcolm X, told a Harlem rally recently. ““You just need 
unity—and a blade when it gets dark.’’) Instead of joining 


the white man’s world, Elijah Muhammad declares, the Ne- 
gro must separate from it and set up an all-black nation. 
Despite the dizzily rapid pace of racial integration in many 
parts of the U.S.—in New York, more skilled jobs in cer- 
tain fields have been opened to Negroes than there are ap- 
plicants—Elijah Muhammad and his followers cannot be 
dismissed as mere eccentrics. The Negro is impatient (“‘A 
New American Revolution,” Lire International, July 29) 
and he has bitter memories: such organizations as CORE 
(Congress of Racial Equality) are now demanding not equal- 
ity for the Negro, but preferential treatment, as compensa- 
tion for the past. In this atmosphere, the appeal of Elijah 
Muhammad’s ominous doctrine broadens, and many whites 
sympathetic to integration are worrying and wondering. 
Elijah Muhammad’s Muslims live in a closed world, bar- 
ring outsiders. But Lire Photographer Gordon Parks, who 
is a Negro, has been given access to that world. On the fol- 
lowing pages, he reports on the Black Muslims, and else- 
where in this issue he depicts the old agonies which have 
spawned the Negro racism that Elijah Muhammad preaches. 


ture of readiness to receive what Allah gives. 
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DRILL CAPTAIN. Roaring a cadence, 
Brother Joseph puts Fruit of Islam 
class through its calisthenics course. 
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Emphasis is on physical toughness 
and blind obedience. Laggards are 
humiliated or kicked out of the class. 





THE TOUGH CORPS 
TRAINS FOR ACTION 


In 30 Black Muslim mosques across 
the country, drill masters and judo 
experts train an elite guard called 
the Fruit of Islam. Many Negroes 
and whites, alarmed by overtones 
of hate and violence in Muslim 
doctrine, see the F.O.I. as a threat- 
ening instrument of racial rage. 
But the group has no weapons and 
Muslims insist it is only for defense 
against unprovoked white attacks, 
especially by police. “‘If anybody 
attacks us,” says one leader, “‘may 
Allah have mercy on his soul.” 
There have been many incidents 
between Muslims and police, and 
two F.O.I. men have been killed. 
Since they want nothing at all to 
do with whites, Muslims declare 
they are not likely to precipitate 
racial incidents. Any Muslim— 
some are reformed criminals and 
dope addicts—who breaks a U.S. 
law is suspended from the sect. 


Discipline permeates the Mus- 
lim sect and all reins of power are 
pulled by Elijah Muhammad, now 
66. His enforcer is his son-in-law, 
who bosses the F.O.I. Elijah him- 
self manages the sect’s multimillion 
dollar finances and two sons run 
businesses which include stores, 
laundries and restaurants where 
Black Muslims are encouraged to 
trade. Most Muslims pay stagger- 
ing dues of $8 a week, plus extra 
assessments. 

Elijah Muhammad himself did 
not found thecult. His career began 
in 1930 as disciple of an “‘Arab Sav- 
ior’ named D. W. Fard. Muham- 
mad draws followers not with fiery 
oratory but by relentlessly repeat- 
ing his simple solution for the Ne- 
gro’s complex problem. As Mus- 
lims, members find joy and security 
in a life of order, discipline, uni- 
forms and tough mutual support. 


DEFENSE DRILL. Snapping fists out any aggressive action, the men guard DEFENSE AGAINST DOGS. F.O.I. demonstrating Negroes in Birming- 
in unison, F.O.I. members learn bas- leaders, Muslim schools and temples, instructor shows how to deal with a ham: grasp its leash, whirl it around 
ic fighting skills. Ready to counter and women when en masse in public. live police dog like those used against in air, and the dog will surely strangle. 














ADULTS’ TRAINING. Wearing $150 
uniforms, Muslim wives get instruc- 
tion in sewing from women’s leader 


CHILDREN’S SCHOOLING. Chris- 
tine Johnson quit public school job to 
run Muslim grade school in Chicago. 
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Ethel Sharrieff (right). At public af- 
fairs women must wear ankle-length 
white dresses, keep heads covered. 


pane HERNHE 


TOP WOMAN. Leader of women’s 
corps, Ethel Sharrieff, Elijah’s daugh- 
ter, runs charges with unyielding hand. 
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STRONG MAN. Raymond Sharrieff, 
chief of the F.O.I. and Ethel’s hus- 
band, handles all disciplinary jobs. 


‘WAKE UP, 
CLEAN UP, 
STAND UP’ 


Before the black man can become 
independent of whites, says Elijah 
Muhammad, he must ‘‘wake up, 
clean up, stand up.”’ So the mem- 
bership, many of whom never got 
through elementary school, attend 
weekly classes at the mosque. The 
women learn homemaking—sew- 
ing, cooking, how to set a table 
and serve dinner in a middle-class 
manner. The women’s organiza- 
tion, the Muslim Girl Training and 
General Civilization Class, paral- 
lels the men’s F.O.1. and the wom- 
en’s leader, Elijah’s daughter, is 
married to its chief. Though. both 
men and women study reading and 
mathematics, there is no coeduca- 
tion. No men are allowed among 
the women at classes—or at reli- 
gious services, where they sit on 
opposite sides of the hall. 

In Chicago the Muslims also run 
a school for children, the Islam 
University Number 2, accredited 
by the state. Attendance is man- 
datory for the city’s Muslim chil- 
dren. The school goes up through 
9th grade, but 12 college scholar- 
ships are available. But so far 
there have been only two takers. 
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STRIGT PRAYERFUL WAYS 
GOVERN A MUSLIM HOME 





MUSLIM COUPLE. On Brooklyn 


home’s porch, Jacob X and wife, Sis- 
ter Dorothy X, show Islamic symbol. 


DAILY PRAYER. Jacob X and fam- 
ily pray before evening meal—the 
only meal of the day that adult Black 
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Muslimism lays a sternly puritani- 
cal hand on the Brooklyn home of 
Jacob X. He was once Jacob Glad- 
den, but Muslims cast off their last 
names because they were originally 
given by slave owners. All Muslim 
last names now are simply X. On 
a door a sign reads, *‘No Smoking 
—Thank You.” Liquor and pro- 
fanity are forbidden, and sexual in- 
fidelity would bring banishment 
from the movement for up to five 
years. Because the white image of 
Negroes emphasizes music, singing 
and dancing, these are forbidden. 

Equally stern on self-improve- 
ment, Muslimism has been a help- 
ful household force. Dorothy X had 
little interest in cooking till taught 
it in classes at the mosque. In F.O.I. 
classes Jacob X has been drilled 
that Muslim holiness includes be- 


ing a good husband and provider. 

Foreman in an auto body re- 
pair shop, Jacob X works for a 
white boss without rancor. Though 
white-damning sermons are the 
core of Muslim services, their main 
effect is to reassure Jacob that he 
is superior to whites. Discarding all 
promises of happiness in heaven, 
the Muslims’ creed guarantees re- 
wards in this world. Its version 
of Islam, however, has strong, if 
twisted, Christian roots. It equates 
Jesus with Elijah Muhammad and 
turns the Bible into a book of 
prophecies describing his imminent 
creation of a black world. But Ja- 
cob X feels he is already rewarded 
for his piety. “‘You get the feeling,” 
he says, ‘““that if something happens 
you'll have somebody beside you— 
that you havea lot of big brothers.” 


* ao eee 


Muslims eat. They pray five other 
times each day—at sunrise (right) 
when they face east, at midmorning, 





noon, sunset and before retiring. Be- 
sides banning alcohol and tobacco, 
rules forbid all Muslims to eat pork. 





THE YOUNGEST. Sixth of Jacob’s children got 
his idea of African name: Montanya. Others, born 
before Jacob was Muslim, have American names. 


WORKING FOR ISLAM. Neatly dressed, sor 
Orlando, 12 (front), Arnold, 14, sell Muslim bi- 
weekly newspaper Muhammad Speaks on streets. 
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ANGRY SPOKESMAN 
MALCOLM X 
TELLS OFF WHITES 


The front man and trouble shooter 
for the Black Muslims is 38-year-old 
Malcolm X, a spellbinding orator of 
bitter wit, power and impressive in- 
tellect. Minister of the big mosques 
in both New York and Washington, 
Malcolm is the man assigned to de- 
fend and explain Muslimism at tele- 
vision debates, rallies, press interviews 
and whenever Muslims are on trial. 
To prove the power of the faith, he 
freely admits he was an armed rob- 
ber called ‘‘Big Red,” converted in 
prison. Below are samples of Mal- 
colm X’s eloquence, delivered to Mus- 
lim cries of ‘‘Yes, that’s right,” and 
“*You tell’em like it is, Mr. Minister.” 


The white man doesn’t want you 
to be good citizens. He wants 
you to get drunk so he’I/I have an 
excuse to put his club upside 
your head. 


It's the white man that teaches 
hate. He taught you to hate your- 
self. Some of you hate your hair 
so much you put lye on it to get 
it straight. 


The white man’s afraid of truth. 
Truth takes off all his breath. 
Truth makes him lose all his 


strength. Just tell him a little 
truth—his face gets all red. 
Watch him, yes, yes, yes. 


Hell is when you’re dumb. Hell 
is when you’re a slave. Hell is 
when you don’t have freedom 
and when you don’t have justice. 
And when you don’t have equal- 
ity, that’s hell. ... And the devil 
is the one who deprives you of 
justice ... equality ... civil 
rights. The devil is the one who 
robs you of your right to be a 
human being. | don’t have to tell 
you who the devil is. You know 
who the devil is. 


America wants the whole world 
to bow down to her. But the ma- 
jority of people on this earth are 
dark people ... and the yard- 
stick by which they measure this 
white man is in his treatment 
and attitude toward the 20 mil- 
lion so-called Negroes in this 
country. 


All that Muhammad is trying to 
do is clean up the mess the 
white man has made, and the 
white man should give him cred- 
it. He shouldn’t run around here 
calling [Muhammad] a racist and 
hate-teacher. White man, call 
yourself a hate-teacher because 
you invented hate. Call yourself 
a racist because you invented 
the race problem. 








‘WHAT THEIR CRY MEANS TO ME’ 
—A NEGRO'S OWN EVALUATION 


Word and Picture Report by GORDON PARKS 


A. I flew back from Phoenix, 
across this white Christian nation, 
I tried to summarize my impres- 
sions of Elijah Muhammad, whom 
I had just met for the first time— 
and to guess what he thought of 
me. He had made his mission and 
prophecy clear: as ‘spiritual head 
of the Muslims in the Western 
world,”’ he would lead the black 
man out of his hell on earth. Both 
his manner and speech were sub- 
dued but his condemnation of the 
“enemy” was ardent and incessant. 

“The white devil’s day is over,” 
he said. ““There is none a black 
man can trust. He was given 6,000 
years to rule. His time was up in 
1914. These are his years of grace— 
70 of them. He’s already used up 
most of those years trapping and 
murdering the black nations by the 
hundreds of thousands. Now he’s 
worried, worried about the black 
man getting his revenge.” 

Although I was a Black Man in 
White Man’s clothing, sent by the 
very ‘‘devils’? he criticized so much, 
he made no attempts to convert 
me. Once he warned, ‘‘Don’t for- 
get, young man. You've been living 
in the white Christians’ world for 
a long time. Don’t let them blind 
you. You don’t need them.” 

But he seemed to regard me with 
neither favor nor scorn. He said 
neither yes nor no to my request 
for permission to do a report on 
the internal workings of the Move- 
ment. (In New York, Malcolm X 
had told me that only Elijah Mu- 
hammad could give me the neces- 
sary clearance—and that he sternly 
shunned publicity.) Muhammad 
had consented to see me and ex- 
pose me to his doctrine; then, in 
a matter-of-fact way, he had let 
me know exactly where he stood. 
Now, as I flew back to New York 
to await his decision, somehow I 
felt scorched from the heat of his 
inner burning. 


I. pilot announced our posi- 
tion over Chicago and I looked 
down, thinking of the three years 
I had lived in the infamous Black 
Belt of that city. I remembered the 
filth, fear, poverty, evictions and 
bloodshed; the rackets, police bru- 
tality, store-front churches—voices 
within praying, singing, shouting 
for mercy. I remembered the rat- 
infested tenements, the cold nights 
of winter when the Hawk of misery 


spread his wings over the shivering 
black ghetto—and then the robber- 
ies and murders that followed, 
sometimes for food alone. Mostly 
I remembered the hopelessness 
that seeped into the black souls of 
that jungle. Now, from this height, 
Chicago shone clean in the after- 
noonsunlight. But knewthat, with- 
in the brightness below, torment 
and suffering filled the lives of 
thousands. 

With my emotions oddly mixed 
of tenderness, pain and resentment, 
I wondered what Elijah Muham- 
mad’s words meant to those who 
had great reason to suffer. The soft- 
spoken, angry words kept coming 
back again and again. I wondered 
whether or not my achievements 
in the white world had cost me a 
certain objectivity. could not deny 
that I had stepped a great distance 
from the mainstream of Negro 
life, not by intention but by cir- 
cumstance. In fulfilling my artistic 
and professional ambitions in the 
White Man’s world, I had had to 
become completely involved in it. 

At the beginning of my career I 
missed the soft, easy laughter of 
Harlem and the security of black 
friends about me. Although en 
route to my home in Westchester 
I occasionally drove through Har- 
lem in those days, there was hardly 
ever enough time to becomea phys- 
ical part of it again. Eventually | 
found myself on a plateau of lone- 
liness, not knowing really where I 
belonged. In one world I was a so- 
cial oddity. In the other I was al- 
most a stranger. 

Many times I wondered whether 
my achievement was worth the 
loneliness I experienced, but now I 
realize the price was small. This 
same experience has taught me that 
there is nothing ignoble about a 
black man climbing from the trou- 
bled darkness on a white man’s 
ladder, providing he doesn’t for- 
sake the others who, subsequently, 
must escape that same darkness. 

In time the word came from 
Phoenix: Elijah Muhammad had 


_found me worthy of his confidence. 


I could start my report. For the 
next few months I was to melt into 
the Muslim organization and ex- 
amine its aims, its laws and the 
legends surrounding it. I was to eat 
in its restaurants, attend its rallies 


and most secret ceremonies. I came * 


to know entire families who were 
devout members. And all the while 


I attempted to assess its meaning 
to America and to the American 
Negro—and to myself. 


W...: was Elijah. Muhammad’s 
real purpose? Was his movement 
indeed gaining countless unshake- 
able adherents? And why was his 
voice, barely audible in person, 
screaming loudest in the wilderness, 
often drowning out the more con- 
servative voices of the National 
Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People, the Urban 
League and other respected Ne- 
gro organizations? 

I asked Malcolm X, who served 
as my guide through the intricacies 
of Islam, some of these same ques- 
tions late one night as we drove 
along the noisy streets of Harlem. 
He replied, ‘“The thinking Ameri- 
can Negro realizes that only Elijah 
Muhammad offers him a solid, 
united front. He is tired of the un- 
fulfilled promises of the lethargic, 
so-called Negro leaders who have 
been so thoroughly brainwashed 
by the American whites. ‘Have pa- 
tience,’ they say, ‘everything is go- 
ing to be all right.’ 

“The black man in this country 
has been sitting on the hot stove 
for nearly 400 years. And no mat- 
ter how fast the brainwashers think 
they are helping him advance, it’s 
too slow for the man whose behind 
is burning on that hot stove!” 

Malcolm’s caustic reply was to 
take on more meaning, more truth, 
as I read the daily newspaper ac- 
counts of the black man’s inter- 
minable suffering in the South. 
The ‘‘white devil’? seemed deter- 
mined to live up to Malcolm’s pre- 
dictions. I thought of my youngest 
son, who had just received a notice 
from the draft board, and I thought 
of the words of Malcolm X: 

“The black man has died under 
the flag. His women have been 
raped under it. He has been op- 
pressed, starved and beaten under 
it—and still after what happened in 
Mississippi they’ll ask him to fight 
their enemies under it. Il dc my 
fighting right here at home, where 
the enemy looks me in the eye 
every day. I’m not talking against 
the flag. I’m talking about it!” 

Abruptly I checked the flow of 
corrosive thoughts. Was I becom- 
ing too receptive to the Muslim 
doctrine? I began prodding myself 
into a more argumentative mood, 
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IN ANGER. With picture of Muslim 
killed by Los Angeles cop, Malcolm 
X tells story to foreign newsmen. 





IN GRIEF. Wearing Muslim white, 
widow of Ronald Stokes—man killed 
by police—looks down at his coffin. 
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DISTRUST. A Muslim guard frisks 
a white reporter before letting him 
into a convention. At religious serv- 
ices F.O.I. searches everybody enter- 
ing, Muslims and non-Muslims alike. 
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re-examining my feelings so that 
I might honestly assess the moral 
convictions I had developed so 
painfully through the years. When 
I was young—penniless and ob- 
sessed with the ambition to be- 
come a photographer — Harvey 
Goldstein, a white man, gave me 
my first decent camera, along with 
invaluable guidance in using it. 
Later, William G. Haygood, a 
white Southerner, encouraged me 
and helped me win the first Julius 
Rosenwald Fellowship in photog- 
raphy. Julio de Diego, the Spanish 
painter, offered inspiration and 
advice. Jack Delano, a Jew, guided 
me toward the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration, where I fell under 
the influence of Roy Stryker, a 
Dutchman from Colorado, who 
taught me more about democracy 
and its almost infinite potential 
than any person I’ve met since. 

In the course of a career that has 
thrust me into contact with vir- 





tually every kind of person and 
has taken me several times around 
the world, I have come to realize 
the universality of man. 

No, I could no more dismiss 
the events that molded me than I 
could cast off the cloak of my skin 
—no matter how appealing Mal- 
colm X was as an individual or as 
a minister of Muhammad. 

Yet there must be, I concluded, 
some reason why the Muslims 
struck a responsive chord, not only 
in me but in so many Negroes 
moving in sophisticated circles 
who previously had held them- 
selves aloof from the day-to-day 
aspects of “‘the problem.” It came 
as a shock, one afternoon at a chic 
outdoor party, to hear well-to-do 
Negro women extolling black na- 
tionalism. One matron threatened 
to join the New York mosque of 
the Muslims. I heard another be- 
rate a blond woman for the Cauca- 
sians’ treatment of “‘her people.” 
““You mean, our people,”’ retorted 
the fair-skinned lady. ‘‘I happen 
to be Negro too.” 

The hostess laughed and nudged 
me. ‘Neither she nor anyone in 
her family would have admitted 
that 10 years ago!” 


The Muslims, with their sharp 
and unrelenting attack, their ag- 
gressive racial pride, have awak- 
ened Negroes long insulated by 
their middle-class possessions and 
aspirations. Behind the Islamic 
chanting and the semimilitary rit- 
ual there lies a cause—one which 
calls to Negro slum dwellers and 
suburbanites alike. 


— strong is the attrac- 
tion for the Negro “‘lowest down 
on the totem pole,” as labor leader 
A. Philip Randolph has described 
them. By their very nature the 
N.A.A.C.P. and the Urban League 
cannot match the impact of the 
Black Muslims. Their leaders do 
not have the hour-by-hour contact 
with people who, like the Muslims, 
suffer the problems each and every 
day of their lives. While Roy Wil- 
kins of the N.A.A.C.P. is attend- 
ing an integrated social gathering, 
or is conferring with constitutional 
lawyers on vital civil rights issues, 
Malcolm X of the Muslims is vis- 
iting prisoners in jail or a destitute 
family or addressing a crowd of 
Negroes on a street corner: 

“Justice now! Freedom now! 
Not when the white man feels he 
is finally ready to give it to us!” 

Although Malcolm X is the most 
articulate spokesman in the move- 
ment, there are some areas of Mus- 
lim philosophy into which he does 
not venture. One day en route to 
the Temple No. 7 Restaurant in 
Harlem I asked him, ‘‘Exactly 
what are Mr. Muhammad’s ulti- 
mate aims?” 

He paused for a moment. “‘It’s 


best that you ask him on your next 
visit,’ he replied. ‘‘He loves to ex- 
plain this himself. But I will tell 


you that he intends to unite every 
American black man, whether he 
be a Muslim, a Methodist or a 
Catholic. Mr. Muhammad teaches 
that we cannot afford the luxury 
of economic, religious or political 
difference. We must sit in counsel 
if we are to attain our freedom. 
‘*Remember,’’ Malcolm X cau- 
tioned as I left the restaurant. “‘To 
try to go it alone is to doom your- 
self to failure. The black attorneys, 
students, writers, clergy, teachers 
and all the rest must unite as one 
and take the Muslim leadership 
for their own salvation. If I have a 
bowl of soup, then you have a 
bowl of soup. If you die fighting 
for what is right, then I must die 
beside you—for I am your brother. 
You are a black man. The white 
man won’t let you forget it. So 
know yourself and be yourself. We 
are of the black nation and we must 


POLITICAL SUPPORT. Negro 
politicians, including Congress- 
man Adam Clayton Powell (sec- 
ond from left), pay court to Mal- 
colm X at Harlem street rally. 


recapture our rightful heritage and 
culture and live accordingly.” 

I started to hail a cab but Glad- 
stone X, a Muslim who is close to 
Malcolm X, was already in the 
street, his arm raised and signal- 
ing. A taxi screeched to a stop and 
Gladstone opened the door for me. 
“Good night, brother,”’ he called 
as the car pulled off. 

I had just settled back when the 
driver, a big, broad-shouldered 
Negro, turned and spoke. ‘‘That 
was Malcolm X, wasn’t it?” 

“Yes, it was,” I said. ““‘Do you 
know him?”’ 

“Oh, not personal like, but I 
hear him speakin’ sometimes on 
the corner with the rest of those 
nationalist people.” 

“‘What do you think of him?” 

““Me? Oh, I dig him the most. 
He’s got somethin’ goin’ for you 
and me. He’s the only one that 
makes any sense for my money.” 

“Are you a Muslim?” 

““Who, me? Naw. I’m too busy 
makin’ a buck to join anything. 
But those Muslims or Moslems, 
ever what you call em, make more 
sense to me than the N.A.A.C.P. 
and Urban League and all the rest 
of em put together. They’re down 
on the good earth with the brother. 
They’re for their own people and 
that Malcolm ain’t afraid to tell 
Mr. Charlie, the FBI or the cops 
or nobody where to get off. You 
don’t see him pussyfootin’ round 
the whites like he’s scared of ’em.” 

““Have they got many followers 
here in Harlem?” 

‘*T don’t know how many follow- 
ers he’s got, but he’s sure got a hell 
of a lot of well-wishers.” 

“Do you go for all their teach- 
ings—like not smoking or drinking 
or eating pork or fornicating?” 





“Well, I don’t smoke or drink 
much, but I like my barbecue and 
I do like my women. That’s about 
the only place the Muslims and I 
part company. As far as the white 
man is concerned, if I could get 
along without his dollar, I could 
get along without him.” 

““Some people say the Muslims 
hate all white people.” 

“Well, I don’t know about that. 
But if they don’t, they should, 
*cause they sure don’t waste no love 
on us. That’s for sure!”’ 

“But the Negro is making prog- 
ress in this country,” I reminded 
him. ‘‘And there are some good 
whites.” 

““Aw, yeah. And there’s some 
good dogs, too, but all of ’em’ll 
bite you if you don’t watch ’em.” 

“‘What about that new Negro 
Astronaut they have just selected 
for training?” 

“Well, that’s good . . . very 
good. But I wouldn’t be surprised 
if they didn’t put him and a Jew in 
one of those capsules together and 
blow it to hell and gone up to the 
moon—just to prove a white man’s 
the only one can really make it!” 

We were at my hotel now. I paid 
my fare and said, ‘‘How do you 
think we can solve the racial ques- 
tion?” 

“Well, Pil tell you,” the cabbie 
replied. “‘I used to live in Mobile 
and I lived in Memphis and I’ve 
lived in New York for 15 years. 
Tve come to one conclusion. No 
matter where the white man is, he’s 
the same—the only thing he re- 
spects is force. And the only thing’s 
gonna change him is some lead in 
his belly.” 

He lifted a cigar box from the 
seat beside him and opened it. “‘I 
don’t like to come downtown,” he 


said. “‘See this? [A black revolver 
glistened in the street light]. I’m 
always afraid I'll use it. That’s why 
I’m headin’ back uptown ’fore I 
get in trouble.” 

As I left, two white men hailed 
the cab. The driver slammed the 
door, locked it and gunned the 
motor. ‘“‘Goin’ home!”’ he shouted 
back at them. 

“The dirty black bastard!”’ one 
of the men mumbled as the cab 
roared off toward Central Park. 


acca I sat in a Los Angeles 
courtroom at the trial of 14 Mus- 
lims charged with assault and in- 
terfering with an officer. They had 
been involved in an altercation with 
the police, during which one young 
Muslim, Ronald Stokes, was shot 
to death. (I had read the detailed 
account of the tragedy in the 
Muslims’ newspaper, Muhammad 
Speaks. SEVEN UNARMED NEGROES 
SHOT IN COLD BLOOD BY LOS 
ANGELES POLICE! the red headline 
blared. The story charged that the 
police had entered the Muslims’ 
temple during the fighting.) The 
courtroom was crowded to capaci- 
ty with Negroes, not all of them 
Muslims. 

I watched Malcolm X seated in 
the front row, directly across from 
the all-white jury. His face was 
sphinxlike and his eyes never left 
Officer Donald Weese, the killer 
of Stokes, from the moment the 
policeman took the stand until he 
got off. During the preliminary 
hearings it had been established 
that Weese, though he knew the 
Muslims were unarmed, shot at 
least four other men besides Stokes 
and beat another one down with 
the butt of his gun. The follow- 


ing questions by Attorney Earl 
Broady and answers from Officer 
Weese are from the court records 
of the trial: 

Question—Mr. Weese, when you 
fired at Stokes, did you intend to 
hit him? 

Answer—Yes, I did. 

Q—Did you intend to hit him and 
kill him? 

A—Yes. The fact that I shot to 
stop and the fact that I shot to kill 
is one and the same, sir. I am not 
Hopalong Cassidy. I cannot dis- 
tinguish between hitting an arm 
and so forth, sir. I aimed dead cen- 
ter and I hoped I hit. 

Q—You are saying, sir, to shoot 
to stop and to shoot to kill is one 
and the same thing in your mind? 
A—That is correct. 

Q—Did you feel to protect your- 
self and your partner it was neces- 
sary to kill these men? 

A—That is correct, sir. 

Leaving the courthouse that eve- 
ning, I recognized a white report- 
er who was covering the trial for 
one of the Los Angeles dailies. 

“‘The Muslims are going to be 
convicted,’ he said. I asked him 
if he thought they were guilty as 
charged. 

“‘The State has no case, none 
whatsoever, but they can’t afford 
to lose this one. They’ve got to get 
those cops off or the Muslims can 
sue them for millions,”’ he replied. 

That evening I relayed the re- 
porter’s beliefs to Malcolm X, who 
said, “‘Oh, he told you the truth, 
brother. He was an honest devil, 
because that’s what will happen— 
but things won’t end there. Believe 
me.” 

A few days later I accompanied 
Malcolm X to Phoenix where Eli- 
jah Muhammad discussed the trial 





with more emotional intensity 
than I had seen him show before. 
“Every one of the Muslims,’ he 
said, ‘‘should have died before 
they allowed an aggressor to come 
into their mosque. That’s the last 
retreat they have. They were fear- 
less, but they didn’t trust Allah 
completely. If they had, it would 
have been a different story. A true 
Muslim must trust completely in 
Allah.” 

Mr. Muhammad was weak from 
one of his periodic fasts, which - 
had gone on for three days, and 
every so often spasmodic coughing 
forced him to leave the room. Aft- 
er each attack he returned to de- 
ride the “‘white devil.’’ Although 
fatigue slowed his voice, he talked 
on, about the turmoil in Birming- 
ham and other parts of the South. 
“There is one thing good about 
what is happening down there,”’ he 
said. “‘The black man at last can 
see what the white man is really 
like, what he really feels about 
him. Birmingham bears witness to 
the fact that a white man is a dev- 
il and can’t do right, what with 
water hoses stripping dresses from 
our women and our youth being 
chased and bitten by vicious dogs. 
At last the black man realizes he 
must fight for his rights if he is 
to attain them. The white man is 
more vicious than the dogs he sets 
upon us. He is never satisfied with 
a black man no matter what his 
position. You can lie down and let 
your back be his doormat, but 
soon he'll get tired of that and 
start kicking you. “Turn over, nig- 
ger! You're layin’ on the same 
side too long,’ he’ll say.”’ 

Before leaving Mr. Muhammad, 
I asked two questions I had been 
saving: First, what is salvation for 
the black man? 

““We must accept Islam,” he said 
crisply. ‘‘Weare the initial people.” 

“Why?” T asked. 

‘Because it is something uni- 
versal, wherein man submits him- 
self completely to God—a black 
God.” 

What is your over-all purpose 
—your goal? 

“*Universal peace and brotherly 
love—two things the white man 
will never be able to accept.” 

It was nearing plane time. A 
white-suited chauffeur ushered us 
out toward Muhammad’s limou- 
sine. J got in, and through the rear 
window I could see him and Mal- 
colm X warmly embracing, their 
cheeks touching as they bade fare- 
well. 


N.. all of Elijah Muhammad’s 
aims and motives are clear to me. 
Much of his religious philosophy 
appears naive and thoroughly con- 
fusing. It is obvious from which 
stratum of Negro society he hopes 
to draw support for his program: 
the indigent, unprivileged blacks, 
those still seeking a messiah to lead 
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them into a promised land of ‘‘free- 
dom, justice and equality.” 

The Muslims insist that only 
within a separate state can their 
ultimate goal be achieved. They 
deride the ‘“‘passive resistance” 
preached by Martin Luther King. 
Malcolm X once said of King’s 
attitude, ‘‘There is no philosophy 
more befitting the white man’s tac- 
tics for keeping his foot on the 
black man’s neck. If you tell some- 
one he resembles Hannibal or Gan- 
dhilong enough, he starts believing 
it—even begins to act like it. But 
there is a big difference in the pas- 
siveness of King and the passive- 
ness of Gandhi. Gandhi was a big 
dark elephant sitting on a little 
white mouse. King is a little black 
mouse sitting on top of a big white 
elephant.” 

But with the passiveness of King 
and the extremism of Muhammad, 
the Negro rebellion has come alive. 
Fire hoses, police dogs, mobs or 
guns can’t put it down. The Mus- 
lims, the N.A.A.C.P., the Urban 
League, Black Nationalist groups, 
the sit-inners, sit-downers, Free- 
dom Riders and what-have-you are 
all compelled into a vortex of com- 
mon protest. Black peoplé who 
only a few months ago spoke with 
polite moderation are suddenly 
clamoring for freedom. 

The leaders have lost control; 
instead of leading the black people 
they are being pulled along after 
them, like leaves caught up in the 
wake of a speeding car. Even Mar- 
tin Luther King is seeing his nonvi- 
olence movement hopelessly swept 
into a long-fomenting universal re- 
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volt. As the Negro pushes on, the 
resistance of the Deep South will 
surely stiffen. Violence and chaos 
are inevitable. Anyone who can’t 
sense it is either naive or afraid to 
face the uncomfortable fact. Racial 
strife is possible all over this land. 
Have we so very quickly forgotten 
the Harlem, Chicago, Tulsa and 
Detroit riots in the earlier days of 
our troubled generation? 

“Even here in the North the 
‘enemy’ is plentiful!’ screams Mal- 
colm X. 

He is right. Because for all the 
civil rights laws and the absence of 
Jim Crow signs in the North, the 
black man is still living the last- 
hired, first-fired, ghetto existence 
of a second-class citizen. His chil- 
dren are idling into delinquency 
and crime; in too many places they 
attend schools as inferior and as 
neatly segregated as any in the 
deepest South. The revolt in En- 
glewood, New Jersey against segre- 
gated schools there is just as impor- 
tant to the cause as the revolt in 
Birmingham or Nashville. Truly, 
there has been no time like this in 
the U.S. since the Civil War. 


M..: of us are wondering about 
the ‘‘new’? Negro—and how he 
got this way. But he isn’t new, and 
he didn’t get this way overnight. 
He has been stirring for a long 
time, while his country tucked the 
Emancipation Proclamation under 
her head for a pillow and went to 
sleep. The historic Supreme Court 
decision of 1954 disturbed her re- 
pose, but that was all. Now she has 
been jolted awake by a black mili- 
tancy that will surely test her demo- 
cratic conscience. 





hammad is still the focus of power, 
though asthma compels him to live 
in Arizona. With him here are aides: 
his wife Clara, sons Elijah Jr. (far 
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MUHAMMAD'S FAMILY. Elijah Mu- 


left) and Herbert (far right), his son- 
in-law Raymond Sharrieff (second 
from left). Grandson Hasan Sharrieff, 
20 (second from right), is already be- 
ing given administrative assignments. 


I remember once standing in a 
Paris bar with Todd Webb, a white 
man, trying to convince a Russian 
student that Todd and I were truly 
friends, that we had been so even 
in America. The Russian only 
laughed at both of us. ‘‘Ha! I read 
about America, you know. You 
are together here, but in America 
you stand far apart. Don’t think 
you fool me.” 

And how pathetically torn I was 
trying to defend America against 
the criticisms of Europeans when 
papers all over the world carried 
the story of the lynching of the 
Negro boy, Emmett Till! 

I also recall the time in Washing- 
ton, D.C. when John Vachon, 
another white friend, and I walked 
into a Negro restaurant late one 
cold night. We were famished, but 
the owner became abusive and or- 
dered us both out. I tried to get 
him to sell my friend some ribs. 
““Not even to take out,”’ he said 
bitterly. “‘PIl go his people one 
better.” 

The times cry out for bold, prin- 
cipled leadership of a kind that 
has never really been attempted in 
this country before. After Attorney 
General Robert Kennedy ran head- 
on into the fanatical opposition of 
Alabama’s Governor George Wal- 
lace on the desegregation issue, the 
President’s brother was quoted as 
saying, “‘It’s like a foreign country. 
There’s no communication. What 
do you do?” 

You keep trying, Mr. Kennedy. 
You keep going back for more, 
again and again, until you begin to 
realize what it is like for a black 
man to ‘‘goslow,”’ to “‘take it easy” 
while under the bootheel of a racist 
like ‘‘Bull’’ Connor. Go down there 
sometime when the fire hoses are 
on full blast, when the dogs are 
snarling and tearing black flesh, 
when women. men and children are 
on their knees singing, crying and 
praying for deliverance from the 
agony of this brutal land. Then go 
back and tell the President that if 
it is greatness he seeks, this indeed 
is his chance for it. 

I have had faith in America for 
as long as I can remember. But I 
have also been angry—even bitter. 
It is now time for America to justi- 
fy this belief I have in her, to show 
me I have not believed in vain. I 
want my children and their chil- 
dren to keep this faith flowing 
through their veins. But in all hon- 
esty I cannot ask of them love for 
a country incapable of returning 
their love. 

As for the Muslims, I dislike the 
fact that they exist, but I also feel 
this way about the N.A.A.C.P., 
CORE, the Urban League, B’nai 
B’rith, the Sons and Daughters of 
Erin or any such group. I deplore 
the conditions that necessitate their 
existence. If and when all such or- 
ganizations feel they can safely fold 
their tents, I believe the Muslims 
will begin folding theirs. 


Nobody can speed this day any 
quicker than the White American. 
He should remember that the main 
reason for the racial strife through- 
out the South and parts of the 
North is the Negro’s black skin. 
The Negro can’t change his color; 
the white man must change his at- 
titude toward that black skin. And 
the Negro can’t go around believ- 
ing that every white man who does 
not invite him home to dinner is 
his enemy. 

And I, for one, don’t intend to 
join the Muslims. I sympathize 
with much of what they say, but I 
also disagree with much of what 
they say. 


: wouldn’t follow Elijah Mu- 
hammad or Malcolm X into a 
Black State—even if they achieve 
such a complete separation. I’ve 
worked too hard for a place in this 
present society. Furthermore, such 
a hostile frontier would only bris- 
tle even more with hatred and po- 
tential violence. Nor will I con- 
demn all whites for the violent acts 
of their brothers against the Ne- 
gro people. Not just yet, anyway. 

Nevertheless, to the Muslims I 
acknowledge that the circumstance 
of common struggle has willed us 
brothers. I know that if unholy 
violence should erupt—and I pray 
it won’t—this same circumstance 
will place me, reluctantly, beside 
them. Although I won’t allow them 
to be my keeper, I am, inherently, 
their brother. 

Late one evening not long ago 
Malcolm X and I were driving into 
New York City from Brooklyn. We 
were talked out, and I drowsed as 
he fought the headlight glare of 
oncoming traffic. Unexpectedly he 
said, ‘‘We sent a little white college 
girl out of the restaurant in tears 
today.”’ I listened uneasily, bracing 
myself for another diatribe against 
a presumptuous, if well-meaning, 
“devil.” 

But Malcolm, speaking with a 
gentleness he rarely exhibits when 
discussing whites, hastened to as- 
sure me that it was nothing any 
Muslim had said against her. ‘““She 
had come in to see if there wasn’t 
something she and her college 
friends could do to help Muslims 
and the whites get together,” he 
explained. 

‘“*That’s nice,” I said, pushing up 
in my seat. ‘‘What did you say?” 

I am positive he was unaware of 
the trace of melancholy in his voice” 
as he answered, ‘“‘I told her that 
there was no chance—not the ghost 
of a chance. She started crying, 
then she turned and went out.” 


MUSLIM MARTYR. William Rogers, 
paralyzed by police bullets in Los An- 
geles, and Malcolm X hawk Muslim 
papers featuring picture of the man 
who was shot to death by the police. 








172 Questions This man holds a check list of 172 ques- 


tions. Yet every one is asked — and 

we ask every Day has to get a perfect answer — every 
. time a Lufthansa Boeing touches down 
anywhere in the world. He is an engi- 

neer of Lufthansa‘s Technical Service. 

He's part of a team ofhighly trained men, 

all specialists at their jobs. They service 

the plane — thoroughly. Examine it — 

scrupulously. They check everything — 

engines, electronic and hydraulic sys- 

tems, instruments, controls, everything. 

They do the work they know by heart 

until they're absolutely satisfied the 
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Boeing‘s perfect. And every time the 
Boeing lands the entire procedure is 
repeated. Monotonous? We don't think 
so. We know it's worth it. 


~<LUFTHANSA 
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A CONTROVERSIAL VIEW 


Integration Can’t Work, 
90 Let’s Start Thinking 


by PEREGRINE. WORSTHORNE 


The editors of LiFe International 
disagree with many of the opinions 
expressed in the following article. 
But the author is a distinguished 
and influential journalist’ whose 
views, we feel, should be reported. 


s it reasonable to suppose that 

blacks and whites, at any rate 
in the crucial continents of Africa 
and North America, are ever going 
to live together in genuinely multi- 
racial societies? Most men of good- 
willstill automatically reply “‘Yes,” 
almost as a matter of principle, in 
spite of the recent collapse of Brit- 
ain’s multiracial experiment in 
Central Africa and of all the other 
evidence to the contrary, partic- 
ularly in America’s Deep South. 
And those who answer ‘‘No,”’ like 
Prime Minister Verwoerd in South 
Africa, Governor Wallace in Ala- 
bama, or Elijah Muhammad of the 
Black Muslims, are dismissed as 
fanatics, which of course they are. 

But the fact that those who 
fiercely oppose multiracialism are 
certainly fanatical does not neces- 
sarily mean that those who believe 
in it are rational. It could just as 
easily mean that the opponents of 
multiracialism have been forced 
into exaggerating their skepticism 
and cynicism by the excessive na- 
iveté and unreality of its support- 
ers. The comic optimism of the 
men of goodwill may have pro- 
voked the tragic pessimism of the 
men whose goodwill I question. 

It might be worthwhile, there- 
fore, to stop concentrating so much 
on the evil irrationality of the 
racialists and to begin criticizing 
the virtuous naiveté of the multi- 
racialists a little instead. If the 
latter were to show a bit more 
realism perhaps the former might 
be tempted to display a little less 
extremism. At any rate the experi- 
ment is worth trying for a change. 

The first thing to do, surely, is 
to have the courage to admit that 
the problem of race, far from get- 
ting better, is rapidly getting worse. 
Take the United States first. Even 


assuming that the Federal Govern- 
ment imposes integration at the 
point of the bayonet—and nothing 
short of this will suffice in the Deep 
South—can anyone truly suppose 
that the result will be genuine 
multiracialism? In fact, suchactions 
will vastly increase white hostility, 
particularly among the younger 
generation who will be given a suffi- 
ciently fresh and vivid source of 
grievance to keep the flames of 
racial passion burning for decades. 

But the greatest grounds for 
gloom do not come from the South 
at all, but from the great northern 
cities where the Negroes’ future is 
even more hopeless precisely be- 
cause his own non-commercial 
character—rather than his oppres- 
sor’s sins—can be seen to be a 
major barrier. The really disturb- 
ing thing about the Negro in the 
North is that unlike other minority 
groups—the once under-privileged 
Irish or today’s Puerto Ricans— 
the Negro seems sadly ill-equipped 
by character to forge ahead in the 
competitive, individualistic, com- 
mercial American world. 


he new desperation among 

American Negro leaders, re- 
flected in the ominous growth of the 
Black Muslim movement, is born 
quite as much of a despairing suspi- 
cion that the black man just has not 
got what it takes to come to the 
top in American bourgeois society 
as from old resentments against 
formal white discrimination. To be 
brutally frank, the most serious 
and ineradicable obstacle to genu- 
ine multiracial society in the U.S. 
may be less the southern white 
man’s privileges than the northern 
black man’s inadequacies. 

This sad grim truth has not yet 
dawned with its full implications, 
because attention is still focused 
on the southern Negroes’ struggle 
for basic civil rights. All will be 
well, it is still fondly believed, when 
discriminatory laws are done away 
with. Unfortunately the very op- 
posite is the truth. The real prob- 
lem will only begin when formal 
equality is guaranteed, as it has 
been for years in the North. For 


then the full realization will dawn 
on the Negro that legal authority 
has done all that it can to help 
him, and yet he still belongs to an 
underprivileged minority, with lit- 
tle chance of escape. Uninten- 
tionally, therefore, the white racial- 
ists in the South, by refusing the 
Negro his basic civil rights, may 
be protecting him from—or at 
least postponing—the worst humil- 
iation of all. At least they pay him 
the compliment of fearing Negro 
equality. At least they provide him 
with a genuine excuse for his mis- 
fortunes. How much more bitter 
will the race problem become 
when the Negro storms the last 
white-man-made obstacle and still 
finds himself outside the promised 
land. 

In Africa the multiracial pros- 
pects are just as bad, quite apart 
from South Africa. It is surely quite 
unrealistic to imagine that existing 
white minorities in Kenya or the 
Rhodesias, or any whites who in 
the future may be tempted, for 
reasons either of gain or of ideal- 
ism, to go and live in the black 
states, will receive equal treatment. 
First and foremost the oncoming 
generation of African politicians 
is far more anti-white than those 
who experienced colonialism at 
first hand. At least the latter knew 
the good side as well as the bad 
about the white master. Many 
young Africans, however, who 
never experienced white rule per- 
sonally, have swallowed the anti- 
white myth whole and feel much 
more vicariously resentful than 
ever their fathers did. 

But even if they wanted to give 
the white man a square deal, it 
would be politically impossible 
for them to do so. For the truth 
is that in the foreseeable future, 
if the whites were genuinely to be 
given equal opportunities with 
the blacks, they would inevitably 
monopolize most of the plum 
jobs and the best land simply on 
the basis of their qualifications. 
The only way to prevent this in 
Kenya, for example, will quite 
simply be to discriminate against 
the white man on the basis of 
color. No black leader who failed 
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to do this would stay in power for 
a month. The white man in Af- 
rica, in short, will enjoy the same 
kind of status as the Jew did in 
19th Century Europe—used but 
at the same time hated, tolerated, 
but only for his money-making 
skills, and the obvious scapegoat 
for anything that goes wrong. 

Such a baldly pessimistic out- 
line of the multiracial prospects 
in America and Africa doubtless 
sounds disgustingly in line with 
the racist outpourings of Dr. Ver- 
woerd or Elijah Muhammad. Most 
men of goodwill will probably 
have already stopped reading, pre- 
cisely for this reason. 

But this is what is so danger- 
ously wrong with almost all the 
current thinking about the race 
problem. Because men of good- 
will refuse to face the facts square- 
ly, realism has become the mo- 
nopoly of fanatics who use their 
insight, not to improve matters, 
but to make them worse. The sad 
fact is that Dr. Verwoerd has a 
much truer insight into racial re- 
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STUDY A Fourth Officer ‘mugs’ up 
on book while studying for his next 
examination. The ship in which he 
now Sails on the Far East route, may 
one day be under his command. 





Scholar 
ships 
at sea 


On board all P&O - Orient ships you will find officers studying to 
get on. A Fourth Officer, for example, studying for his First Mate’s 
Certificate. Four years ago he joined P&O - Orient Lines as a cadet 
from one of the recognised Officer Training Establishments. After 
three years on cargo ships and on passenger liners during summer 
cruises, his indenture of apprenticeship expired and he left to take 
his Second Mate’s Certificate. Successful, he applied to rejoin the 
Company as a Fourth Officer, and now, with his foot firmly on the 
rung of the Jacob’s Ladder, he is all set to get on. At this stage a 
command is far ahead, but it will come eventually and the years 
between will prove vitally important to the success of holding a job 
with so much responsibility. As a Third Officer, with a First Mate’s 
Certificate, there is still the Master Mariner’s exam to take. After 
that, experience, know-how and judgement earn a Chief Officer 
his first command. Tact, tolerance, integrity and courage — these 
are the ingredients of a good officer. The well-being of millions of 
passengers depends on these four requirements. 





NEW SEA DOG learns old tricks. Cadets at the 
University of Southampton School of Navigation learn 
about the sea and ships in a traditional way — sail 
before steam. 


‘CHIP CHIP’ A cadet’s daily duties cover a 

wide aspect of life aboard, from paint chipping 

to being in charge of this motor launch durit 

the summer cruising season. An average of 30 
year join P&O - Orient Lines. 


PLOTTING A Second Officer at work in the Chart 
Room, plots a course during a voyage to the Far East. 
Next rung on the ladder for him — Chief Officer. 


DAILY CHECK Every day the Chief Officer and the 
Bosun tour the ship. They inspect everything from 
ropes to lifeboats. Nothing is missed under the eagle eye 
of the Chief Officer. He is responsible for the mainten- 
ance and the discipline of the ship — two very important 
factors in a major shipping line. 


‘WHAT SHIP’...".WHERE BOUND?" 
A Fourth Officer signals to ships that 
pass in the night. It is part of his duty as 
Officer of the Watch. In all departments 
there are 1,550 Officers serving at present 
with P&O - Orient Lines. 


MASTER A Master of everything. Seamanship, navigation, 
an Officer’s duties, social duties. A P&O- Orient Captain 
knows them all. He is responsible for the whole ship, and all 
who sail in her. A man in a million who watches over millions. 
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WORSTHORNE continueo 


ality in Africa, than virtually all 
his liberal critics, and Elijah Mu- 
hammad speaks more sense about 
the American racial reality than 
does President Kennedy. But be- 
cause their motives are rightly 
suspect, and their language fanat- 
ical, nobody pays any attention 
to their arguments. 

Yet in sober truth their argu- 
ments do deserve to be taken seri- 
ously. What is needed urgently 
is that some of the intelligence, 
imagination, energy and compas- 
sion which men of goodwill have 
hitherto wasted in seeking to 
demonstrate how the races can 
live together should be concen- 
trated instead on studying how 
they can be helped to live apart. 
It is nothing less than tragic that 
this aspect to the problem, which 
increasingly looks as if it may be 
the only way out, should be left 
to the fanatics, while integration, 
which is ever more obviously im- 
practicable, monopolizes all the 
available idealism. 

Take apartheid. Theoretically 
it makes a lot of sense. If it were 
implemented generously and im- 
aginatively it could be made to 
work. If the West as a whole were 
to back the experiment economi- 
cally, with half the enthusiasm 
with which it backs an Indian five- 
year plan, the whites in South Af- 
tica might be encouraged into 
actually doing what they claim to 
be doing. 


But so long as men of goodwill 
pretend that a multiracial solu- 
tion could exist for South Africa, 
if only Dr. Verwoerd would seize 
it, so long, in short, as they propa- 
gate flagrant falsehoods, the Na- 
tionalists are almost bound to 
react with equal lack of realism. 
But if the outside world began to 
show a greater awareness of the 
true nature of the problem would 
not the authorities show a much 
more constructive response? 


0’ take the Black Muslim de- 
mand for a distinct Negro 
American state. It sounds crazy, 
and a terrible admission of defeat 
for the multiracial dream. But can 
it really be doubted that until the 
American Negroes get a chance 
to build something on their own, 
until, that is, they have a firm 
base—an Israel, if you like—they 
will never earn either their own 
or anyone else’s respect? 

My point, however, is not to 
advocate gimmick solutions. But 
rather to suggest that a whole 
host of new ideas might emerge, 
enormously beneficial to both 
races, if men of goodwill hence- 
forth took reality as their point of 
departure, and worked forward 
from there, rather than setting 
their eyes blindly but firmly on a 
multiracial goal that each year 
recedes ever faster into the realm 
of tragic illusion. 


Race violence erupted in England 
in 1958, and a Negro woman talk- 
ing to reporters kept ax ready. 
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Gordon Parks, whose report on the Black Muslims appears on preceding pages, first 
won his place in the world with his camera. Now he has produced a perceptive fictional 
autobiography, The Learning Tree (Harper & Row, New York), soon to be published 
in England (Hodder & Stoughton Ltd., London). In it he tells how it feels to grow 
up a Negro boy in America; on a recent visit to his native Kansas he took the 








photographs on these pages to evoke the book’s mood. The little lad above, running = 
before a storm, might be Parks himself, age 12. The novel ends while the hero is still 
a boy, but in an article following his color pictures, Parks relates some of the things 
that happened to him in real life afterward and that are still happening to him. 
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@—. his return to Kansas, Parks 
found things much as they were in 
his boyhood. With his old friends 
and some new ones as his cast of 
characters, he recaptured scenes from 
his own early life and that of the 
little hero of his novel, Newt Winger. 
They appear here, accompanied by 
some brief passages from his novel. 


@ Newt dreamed swiftly 

to Flynn’s River and the swimming 
hole [left]. Beansy, Jappy, 

Earl, Skunk and Marcus all took 
the dare—one—two—three— 
four—five—and, one after the 
other plunged from Rocky Ledge 
into the water far below. Now 

it was his turn—six and he 
leaped—and he heard Marcus 
laughing as he soared downward, 
and he was horrified, for suddenly 
there was no water and he kept 
falling toward the jagged 

rocks that Marcus had quickly 
placed there. But then, somehow, 
there was water again and he hit 
it clean and sharp, knifing 

almost to the bottom, and in good 
form, before he finally shot up, 
laughing at Marcus now, who was 
getting madder and madder. Then 
he nodded forward and jerked 





awake. The big hawk started up. 
a chicken in its claws [right], 

but too late. Newt brought 

the stick down over its head, 

and it dropped the fat hen 

to the ground. The hawk fluttered 
up, claws flying. Newt 

struck at it again, but the bird 
jumped backward and up to the top 
of the henhouse. It wobbled 

for a moment, regained composure 
and swooshed off into the sky. 


The June bug lit on Newt’s nose. 
He watched with crossed eyes 
[below] as it crawled up 

the bridge of his nose to his 
forehead, dragging the dirty string 
over his lips. Suddenly the bug 
took off with a jerk, 

leaving its leg on 

the string. Clint propped 

himself up on his elbows, watching 
the insect’s crazy flight 

to freedom. Then he said, “‘If I was 
that goddam bug I'd fly straight 

to Chicago without stoppin’! @ 


A recaptured boyhood of joy. 





of longing and sudden wiolence 
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DW ewes mother, Sarah Winger, 


was the all-pervading influence in his 
life. In a long evening walk, like that 
at left, she tried to impart to him 
her deep sense of religion. When she 
died the Winger family broke up and 
Newt, terrified of death, faced with 
agony the sight of “withered posies” 
that lay in her rocking chair and the 
broken rose petals that fell from the 
preacher’s black hands to her coffin. 


@ Halfway home, he broke 

into his mother’s humming. 
‘Momma, can ask yousomethin’?” 
“Yes, boy. What you want to 

ask me?”’ Sarah slowed her pace... 
“Well, after the storm, 

Poppa said the storm and the people 
killed and everything was 

the doin’ of God. You care 

if I ask you why he kills some 
people and not the others?... 
Why did some of the town 

git torn up and the rest didn’t?” 
Sarah Winger came to a complete 
stop, and Newt was instantly 
afraid he had offended her. .. . 
“Newt.” 

“Yessem.”” 

“You know your poppa and me 
are religious people, don’t you?” 
“Yessem.” 

“Well, it would be real easy 

for me to say, you don’t question 
the ways of God—and I was 
tempted to—but I know deep in my 
heart there’s more to it than that. 
It’s true he guides us. But we 
cain’tdepend on him foreverything. 
We gotta do things for ourself. 

If you got a battle to fight, 

you cain’t rightfully ask 

the Lord to help you and not 

the other fella. Now can you?” 
“No ma’am.”” 

“No, son, you got to fight 

and hope God likes the way you’re 
using your fists. And that 

goes for the boy you’re fightin’. 
Ain’t neither one of you got time 
for prayin’ while you flingin’ 

fists. Too many people, 

especially some of ours, boy, 

sit round waitin’ when 





they should be out doin’. You 

got to remember that, boy, always.” 
““Yessem. Are we gonna live 

here all our life?” ... 

“I hope you won’t have to stay 
here all your life, Newt. 

It ain’t a all-good place and it ain’t 
a all-bad place. But you 

can learn just as much here 
about people and things as you 
can learn any place else. . . . Some 
of the people are good and some 
of them are bad—just like the fruit 
on a tree. ... No matter if you 
go or stay, think of it like that 

till the day you die— 

let it be your learnin’ tree.” 

“Do we all have to die someday?” 
“That’s one thing we all have 

to do, boy. No matter who you are. 
That’s why it’s so important 

to be ready when your time comes.” 
“Tm gonna hate dyin’.” 
“Won t none of us 

like it, boy—none of us.” ® 


Quiet talks of God. 


the sad lesson of death 
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TT: mortal enemy of Newt’s : : 


childhood was not white but a Negro. ee 
Marcus Savage, town bad boy, had BS : 
no mother and a drunken brute for 
a father. From his bitter months in 
a jail cell to the vicious knife fight 
that ends the novel, he is Gordon 
Parks’s symbol for the hopeless vio- 
lence that can close in on an out- : # 
cast of society who is also black. ' ait ¥ 


@ Merry Christmas—nigga,”’ the 
guard said disdainfully, and 
turned back down the corridor. 
Marcus was silent. His head . a et 4 ‘ 
fell back in the shadows and 
he closed his eyes, trying to form 
the image of a God with black 
skin, thick lips and coarse hair 
like his—but he couldn’t. 

The image on the torn card at 

the foot of his bed had been 
implanted much too long before. 
It was difficult to erase 

that image now, or even substitute 
another one for it. 


Newt saw him pull his knife, 
flinched as the blade popped 

out. Newt backed toward the road 
as Marcus circled to the right. 
Marcus lunged. Newt swung ‘ j 
the stick. The blow, aimed for } 
Marcus’ head, caught him on the —— 4 
shoulder, knocking him off balance; t 
but the momentum of the charge 
brought them into contact, and 
the knife, aimed for Newt’s heart, 
sliced his left shoulder instead. 
Newt felt the blade tear through 
his skin. He hollered, jumped 

back and frantically swung again. 
The stick found its mark this time, 
and Marcus dropped to his knees. 
But quickly he was up—blood 


rehome Wh ease 


running from his nose to his chin— 
stalking Newt like a wild 
animal. ‘‘You son-of-a-bitch! 


Aaah 


You gonna die! You gonna die!” wie 

Newt felt the warm blood at = A i 
his elbow, but his eyes stayed on = eae ¥ | 
Marcus and the glistening blade. ® Es Orne 
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by GORDON 
PARKS 


A few days ago, shortly aft- 


er I had seen Malcolm X again, I 
walked through the worst of New 
York’s Harlem and was jolted into 
a new appreciation of what 350 
years of oppression have done to 
my people. The black ghetto has 
always swarmed with pain, pover- 
ty, despair and resentment, but 
now there was an exultant anger— 
clearly capable of erupting into 
open violence. The restless inhabi- 
tants, no longer afraid, no longer 
passively awaiting divine deliver- 
ance, crowded the street corners, 
listening to impassioned voices— 
which were not the voices of Black 
Muslims—screaming invective. 

In the midst of all this, disgrun- 
tled white policemen, sometimes 
50 to a single square block—stand- 
ing in doorways, hovering on roof- 
tops or poised with their backs 
against the tired tenement build- 
ings—listened to the diatribes. 

One fiery little woman atop a 
soapbox was screaming: “We're on 
the move! We’re crossing the line 
—even if some of us get killed! 
We'llkeep comin’ till you’re ground 
to red dust under our black feet!” 

She screamed on relentlessly: 
“To hell with your love for us! To 
hell with your pity for us! To hell 
with your anger at us! We don’t 
want nothing from you but a chance 
to live better than the rats that 
share our homes! If you can’t do 


anything about it, then go find 


some way to make the rats share 
the rent with us! ...” 

The crowd rallied to her words, 
raising their hands and voices in 
frequent approval. 

“Tell ’em like it is, sister!”’ 

“Give ’em hell, baby!” 

“Preach on! Preach on!”’ 

I lay in bed that night, moved by 
the black temper of our time, by 
the courage of that old woman on 
the soapbox. It was almost daylight 
before I finally slept, because I 
knew—and the knowing made my 
heart pound—that history had 
caught up with us. 


L.. pain I experienced while 


growing up in Kansas was relatively 
small. I was the youngest of 15 chil- 
dren, born of parents who filled us 
with love and a staunch Methodist 
religion. We were poor, but the 
rich soil surrounding our clap- 
board house yielded enough food 
for the family. In the early days, the 
warmth of our household helped 
me to suffer the fate of being black. 


But I went to a segregated school. 
I was warned to avoid white neigh- 
borhoods after dark. I had to sit in 
the peanut gallery when I went to 
the movies with my brothers and 
sisters. I wasn’t allowed to drink a 
soda in either of the two drugstores 
in town. I was called “nigger,” 
“black boy,” “darkey,” “shine” 
and all those other names that 
arouse anger and humiliation. I 
was stoned and beaten. The indig- 
nities came so often that I soon 
began to accept them as normal. 
But I always fought back. In ret- 
rospect, I consider myself lucky 
to be alive—especially when I re- 
member that three of my close 
friends died of senseless brutali- 
ty before they were 21. I also 
consider myself lucky that I didn’t 
kill someone. 

Until my mid-teens I lived in 
fear: fear of being shot, lynched 
or beaten to death—and not for 
any wrongdoing of my own. I could 
easily have been the victim of mis- 
taken identity or of an act of terror 
by hate-filled white men. 

In 1921, when I was 8, the Tulsa 
Riot took place. Whites invaded 
the Negro neighborhood, which 
turned out to be an armed camp. 
Many white Tulsans were killed 
and rumors swept through our com- 
munity that the fury would spread 
into the state of Kansas and be- 
yond. At this time a cousin of mine 
decided he would head south to 
work in a mill. My mother, know- 
ing his hot temper, pleaded with 
him not to go, but he caught a 
freight south. Months passed and 
we had no word of him. Then one 
day his name flashed across the na- 
tion as one of the most wanted men 
in the country. He had killed a 
white mill hand who called him a 
“dirty nigger” and spat in his face. 
He had killed another while fleeing 
the scene. 

I pestered my mother with ques- 
tions she couldn’t possibly have 
answered: Would they catch him? 
Would he be lynched? Where did 
she think he was hiding? How long 
did she think he could hold out? 
The only thing my mother knew 
was what all the rest of us knew. 
If it were humanly possible, he 
would make it back to her so that 
she might pray over him. 

He came one night. [ remember 


m7 
Wi hen I went off on my own I 


was alone, hungry, homeless, but I 
had a premonition that I was escap- 
ing a doom that would certainly en- 
snare all my friends and _ relatives. 


Nowelist Carries on 


The Long 


it was raining and I lay in the 
darkness of my room listening to 
it pounding on the roof. Sudden- 
ly the window next to my bed slid 
up and my cousin, wet and cau- 
tious, scrambled through the open- 
ing. I started to yell as he landed 
on my bed, but he quickly coy- 
ered my mouth with his hand and 
whispered his name, frightening 





me into silence. He went straight 
to my mother’s room and shook 
her awake. She prayed over him. 
Afterward she tried to persuade 
him to surrender. He refused. He 
went to our old icebox, filled a sack 
with food, and went out the same 
way he had entered. 

None of us ever saw or heard of 
him again. But I had many sleep- 


the story into real life 


Search for Pride 


less nights wondering if the whites 
had killed my cousin. I prayed that 
they wouldn’t—remembering the 
huge sacks of peanut brittle he 
used to bring me and the rides he 
so often gave me on the back of his 
old motorcycle. And my days for 
a long time were full of illusions 
in which I helped him escapé imag- 
inary white mobs. 


I was only 12 when another 
cousin of mine, a fair girl with 
light red hair, came to spend the 
summer at our house. One day 
she and I ran, hand in hand, to- 
ward the white section of town 
to meet my mother, who worked 
there as a domestic. Suddenly three 
white boys, ranging from 12 to 15, 


blocked our path. I gripped my 





cousin’s hand and we tried going 
around them, but they spread out 
across the walk before us. 

“Where are you going with that 
nigger, blondie?” one of them said 
to my cousin. 

We stopped. The youngest boy 
eased behind me and dropped to 
his hands and knees, and one of 
the others shoved me backward. 
Pain shot through my head as it 
bumped against the sidewalk, but 
I could hear my cousin screaming 
as she ran for help. Then someone 
spit in my face and kicked my neck 
from behind. I jumped up and 
started swinging, but they beat me 
down again. The third time I hit 
the ground, someone kicked me in 
the mouth. I grabbed the next foot 
that came in and upended its own- 
er. Scrambling up, I tried to run. A 
fist sent me back down. But sud- 
denly I realized that someone was 
helping me. A white boy I knew 
had rushed up and was hitting one 
of my attackers. Suddenly he was 
down beside me. He had been hit 
on the head with a stick. The three 
boys ran off. 

“How did it all start?” my res- 
cuer asked as we walked along 


nursing our bruises. I told him. 

““Tdiots!”’ he said. “‘Hell, I knew 
she was a nigger all the time.” 

I bit into my bleeding lip, knot- 
ted my fists and walked on in con- 
fused silence. 

There were several similar inci- 
dents and my cousin decided to 
leave before her vacation was half 
over. She was never to come back 
and visit us again. 

As my cousin’s train pulled out, 
I asked my mother why white peo- 
ple hated us so much. She looked 
away from me for a few moments, 
trying—I’m now sure—to find an 
answer that would last me a life- 
time. Finally she said with gentle- 
ness, “All whites don’t hate you. 
And those that do are in such bad 
trouble with themselves that they 
need pitying—and they ain’t worth 
worrying about.” 

Words, I decided. Just words. 
Somehow the fight because of my 
cousin was a turning point. The 
years of frustration had _ finally 
boiled into anger. Now every in- 
dignity pushed me to the edge of 
violence, creating one emotional 
crisis after another. 

Some mornings I stood before 
the single cracked mirror in our 
house and asked God over and over 
again why He had made me black. 
I once even dreamed that I was 
white, but my skin seemed flabby 
and loose, so I kept trying to pull 
it into shape—trying to make it fit. 
I awoke and found I was clutch- 


ing at my underwear. I lay there, 
admitting finally: I was black; I 
would always be black. 

Where could I begin to build 
pride? In church, God and the an- 
gels and saints always were white. 
In school, the textbooks always 
showed my ancestors picking cot- 
ton, dancing a jig or strumming a 
banjo. Africans were always de- 
picted as savages. My history books 
never mentioned such Negroes as 
Hiram Revels, Peter Salem, Benja- 
min Banneker or Harriet Tubman. 
I read Aleksander Pushkin and 
Alexandre Dumas, but not until 
years later did anyone tell me that 
they had black blood. 

So, in a black and white world, 
anyone whiter than I became my 
enemy. I was 14 and I began to 
strike out—suddenly, quickly, and 
at times without apparent reason. 
One day, in a fit of temper, I 
knocked my 22-year-old invalid 
brother to the floor. (He was a cou- 
ple of shades lighter than I.) Im- 
mediately ashamed, I reached down 
to help him. He smiled and waved 
me aside—and I ran from the room 
crying. It hurt many times worse 
when I learned a few days later 
that he had known for months he 
was incurably ill. Just before he 
died the following winter, he called 
me to his bedside. 

“Pedro,” he said, using his fa- 
vorite nickname for me, “for the 
life of me I don’t know why you’re 
so mad at the world. You can’t 
whip it the way you’re going. It’s 
too big. If you’re going to fight it, 
use your brain. It’s got a lot more 
power than your fists.” 


ME mother died when I was 


16 and our family broke up. It was 
decided that I should be sent north 
to live with relatives in St. Paul, 
Minn. My older brothers and sis- 
ters scraped up enough money for 
my coach ticket and, as the train 
rolled across Kansas, I scanned 
the prairies and cornfields with 
mixed emotions. I had a premoni- 
tion that I was escaping a doom 
that would somehow certainly en- 
snare all my friends and relatives. 

Two days later I stepped awk- 
wardly onto the cold streets of St. 
Paul. I stayed with my relatives 
for a little while, but it just didn’t 
work out. So I decided to go it 
alone. I was to be hungry, home- 
less and more alone than I had ever 
been in my life. But always there 
was that premonition of freedom. 
It gave me an indefinable hope 
that was to carry me through a bit- 
ter time. The longing for my fam- 
ily was often unbearable, yet never 
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once after I left did I write to them. 

In the succeeding years I bussed 
dishes, waited table, tended bar, 
played semi-professional basket- 
ball and football, and played piano 
in roadhouses and inns throughout 
the Northwest. By 1937 photogra- 
phy had become my profession and 
in 1942 I became a Julius Rosen- 
wald Fellow. As a Fellow I worked 
with the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration under Roy Stryker, then as 
a correspondent for the Office of 
War Information, under Elmer Da- 
vis. I spent the next five years with 
Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey), aft- 
er which I joined the staff of Lire 
Magazine. 

My assignments since have car- 
ried me several times around the 
world. And I have learned that the 
subtle art of rejection, used with 
finesse, can be every bit as abusive 
as a punch in the face. 

I remember that, just before ap- 
plying for one job during my early 
years in the “enlightened” north, I 
rubbed saliva into a single soiled 
spot on my clothing, knowing I 
would be closely inspected for an 
impeccability I was too poor to 
maintain. As I sat waiting, a white 
youth walked past me wearing a 
pair of dirty jeans and was given 
the job. 

I feel, sometimes, that I finally 
chose photography as a profession 
partly because it was something I 
could work at without white con- 
sent. At thé time I was a dining- 
car waiter. The car steward, a white 
southern gentleman, resented my 
studying after hours on the long 
transcontinental run. He began 
treating me so badly—insulting me 
in front of passengers, assigning 
me to a heavy load of extra duties, 
once even “‘accidentally” bumping 
my arm so that I spilled a tray of 
food on some passengers—that I 
finally tried to choke him. I was 
fired for that, but I swore that the 
steward would someday serve me 
as a guest, and that I would enter 
the diner from the first-class end. 
That day came. But I didn’t gloat 
over it as I thought I would. In- 
stead, I found myself pitying the 
smallness of this man who, I was 
told, was still trying to keep young 
Negroes “‘in their place.” 


Eu. are a Negro, you get so 
used to trouble that you can sense 
it before it actually strikes. So you 
stay prepared, as I was one evening 
in front of the Lowry Hotel drug- 
store in St. Paul, after sizing up 
three surly white youths who were 
passing out political handbills. As 
I approached them, I could feel 
their eyes on me. Their expression 
told me they were trouble. 

“Here, boy,” one said, “‘tell your 
pappy and mammy to vote like this 
thing says.” 
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I. Harlem, I saw the faces, intent and 
fearless, and heard the shrill new rallying 
cry from the fiery little lady on her soap- 
box: “We're on the move. We're cross- 
ing the line even if some of us get killed.” 


“You go to hell,” I said, throw- 
ing the pamphlet to the sidewalk. 
When one of them kicked me, I 
jumped at them and knocked one 
of them backward through the win- 
dow. He pulled me with him, and 
my body caught most of the falling 
glass. I was carried into the drug- 
store, bleeding profusely, a finger 
on my right hand hanging limply 
from its severed joint. The drug- 
store employes covered my wounds 
with wet towels. 

The three white men were soon 
caught. The police came and the 
four of us were taken to jail. I was 
held as a ‘“‘material witness.” I 
stayed in jail until 11 o’clock the 
next morning, without a doctor or 
medical attention. The three white 
youths, I learned later, were re- 
leased four hours after the inci- 
dent, without bail or charges. 

I still bear the scars of that ex- 
perience: the last sliver of glass 
from the shattered window worked 
its way out of my eyelid only a 
few months ago. 

There are other scars that have 
nothing to do with glass. I remem- 
ber a night in northern Minnesota 
with a blizzard raging. I had looked 
for work for days without success. 
By 11 o’clock it was 30 below zero. 
The streets were deserted. Through 
the driving snow, I saw a red neon 
sign flickering the word Ear. Al- 
ready weak, I felt faint as I was 
pushed along by the strong gusts. I 
reached the door and went inside. 

“What do you want?” the wait- 
ress snapped. 

I told her I wanted a cup of 
coffee, then collapsed on a stool. 
Three white men and a woman sat 
at a table alongside the wall. They 


had been drinking. “Well, Ah de- 
clare!”’ one of the men said in a 
heavy southern drawl, “Ah seen 
eva’thing now. A nigga eatin’ in 
the very same place as white 
folks. Ain’t nothin’ gonna hap- 
pen like that down where Ah come 
from.” 

I ignored him. He went on, 
“Black bastards’ll be wantin’ to git 
in our beds next!” 

Suddenly my control was gone. 
I grabbed my cup and dashed the 
scalding coffee on him. He yelled. 
The woman next to him screamed. 
I began throwing sugar bowls, salt 
and pepper shakers, ketchup bot- 
tles, anything that I could get my 
hands on. 

All at once the waitress shouted 
a warning, but it was too late. A 
chair knocked me unconscious. I 
came to. while being hauled from 
the diner by two policemen. They 
took me to jail. 

I learned. The years passed and 
as I pulled myself ahead, I learned 
the meaning of my dying broth- 
er’s words. I came to know that 
they had worth but also that they 
were much too easy, much too 
pat. Brains and courage have ney- 
er been enough. 


I remember that, in Minneapo- 
lis, after | was married and had 
started a family, it was a big Satur- 
day event for my 9-year-old son to 
go with me to a downtown lunch 
counter, eat a sandwich, wash it 
down with a huge malted milk and 
go to a picture show of his choos- 
ing. But in 1942 when we moved 
to Washington, D.C., we could no 
longer observe this ritual. I knew 
it was strictly prohibited. Yet I 
couldn’t bring myself to expose so 
young a mind to the truth. Instead, 
I looked about for some other kind 
of enjoyment the two of us might 
share. This wasn’t easy. There were 





no beaches, playgrounds or amuse- 
ment parks we could attend—for 
the same reason. For nearly three 
months my son was morose, talk- 
ing little to me, feeling it must be . 
that I, his father, no longer en- 
joyed our regular man-to-man ex- 
cursions. Finally, his mother con- 
vinced me that I should tell him 
the truth. And one Saturday morn- 
ing I did. He listened carefully, 
puzzled, and after a while he asked 
me a question. 

“Does the President know about 
this, Dad?” 

I remember a bus ride in 1944, 
Wearing the uniform of an OWI 
correspondent, I was sitting mid- 
way in the bus with two Negro 
friends, both pilots in the U.S. 
Air Force. Opposite us were a ma- 
jor and two colonels, whites. My 
friends and I were going from 
Washington, D.C. to Virginia to 
receive booster shots before ship- 
ping to the European Theater. 

It was to be my first trip to the 
war zone—and their second. Fly- 
ing fighter escort, their planes had 
been shot out from under them and 
they had bailed out. They landed 
miles apart but hooked up again. 
Together they stole their way back 
to Allied territory. After processing 


‘they were sent back to the States 


to recuperate. Eventually they 
were given the choice of staying 
to train other pilots or taking desk 
jobs. They asked to be sent back 
to action. 

The door of the bus closed and 
the words came—harsh, unbeliev- 
able: ““You niggers will have to 
move to the back!”’ 

I looked up the aisle and saw the 
hatred in the white bus driver’s 
face. Of course, we didn’t move, 
despite the driver’s angry threat 
of arrest. But neither did the bus, 
until the strong pleas of the white 
officers that they had “urgent busi- 
ness at their base’’ provided the 
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Cotton...a shirt that’s still 

growing. Fibres... plants we wear 

and walk on, tie parcels with 

and dry the dishes on. Hemp, jute, 

flax, sisal, coir... more fibre crops 

that need protection. Aldrin, dieldrin, 
endrin, Phosdrin, Telodrin, Vapona, 
D-D and Nemagon... pesticides that 
provide it. Economically and superiatively. 
By Shell, of course. 


In agriculture and industry BByiMedeyiter-1 cy 
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driver with a patriotic excuse for 
starting up. 

Several months later, en route to 
Godman Field, Kentucky, I watched 
a white restaurant owner at a rail- 
way station refuse food to Negro 
military police, then feed the Nazi 
prisoners of war whom the Negro 
MP’s were guarding. 

Yes, I have learned. And after 
all the distance I’ve come, after all 
the distance I’ve been, I can say 
that the only place where I have 
been excluded because of color 
from a hotel, restaurant, church or 
movie is right here at home. 

Now when a maitre d’ approaches 
me with his icy what-can-I-do-for- 
you greeting, my usual answer is, 
“Show me a table, then give me a 
menu.” It is almost a pleasure to 
watch him hunt nervously for a 
table where even a waiter can’t 
find me. Once I’m seated—behind 
the post or next to the swinging 
kitchen doors—I demand a better 
table, though I know PII be told 
that all those empty tables with 
no signs on them are definitely 
“reserved.” 

Next time I plan to dine there— 
and I do go back—I take the pre- 
caution of telephoning in a “white 
voice” and demanding the table 
“left center, under the chandelier 
—with flowers.” 

After a while, the maitre d’ gets 
tired of the cat-and-mouse game 
and begins treating me like any 
other paying guest—which is all 
I’ve ever wanted. 

TI also know the clerk in the 
“exclusive” store who deliberately 
looks off when I approach him, or 
who unhesitatingly announces he 
is out of my size—without bother- 
ing to find out whether I want a 
hat, a suit, shirts or shoes. And 
I know the hotel desk clerk who, 
after being told that he has a con- 
firmed reservation for Mr. Parks, 
blandly looks over my shoulder 





and inquires as to when Mr. Parks 
will arrive. 

I am 50 now, but [ still get 
called “boy” and I know that some 
whites will call me “boy” until I 
am 100 years old. I know that if 
I am traveling by car, say, from 
New York to Kansas City or Chi- 
cago, I must reach some town be- 
fore nightfall to give myself ample 
time to search out a hotel that 
might accept my family for the 
night. I know that, when I travel 
through some parts of the South, 
I must carry extra gasoline because 
there are some towns where they 
won’t sell me any, especially if I 
drive a nice-looking car. 


Hi, often have I heard a 


white man suggest, “I know the 
Negro.” Nobody knows the Negro, 
not even the Negro. Because all 
our lives we have cloaked our feel- 
ings, bided our time, waited for the 
year, the month, the day and the 
hour when we could do, at last, 
what we are doing just now—look- 
ing our white oppressors squarely 
in the eye and telling them exactly 
what we think, what we want and 
what we intend to get. And all 
this without fear. . 
Our young people tell us boldly: 
We will not go on suffering while 
the white man insists on slow sur- 
render through law and time. If 
some speak to them of new laws 
and legislation, they answer: It’s 
one thing to make a law and an- 
other thing to enforce it. If some 
speak to them of well-intentioned 
whites, they answer: If they are 
sincere, they will raise their voices 
above those of the racists. And if 
some tell them times are changing, 
they answer: We are changing the 
times. So, my generation yields to 
them—and in doing so finds pride. 


® a al 
WwW herever and whenever Negro 
crowds gather, young and old are all 
raising their hands to be counted. 
“The time is now,” they say. “You 
show us the way and we'll follow.” 


74,475 MAN-HOURS A YEAR 
JUST TO KEEP ONE KLM JET IN 


FLAWLESS CONDITION 


For more about KLM and the careful Dutch, read on... 


Typical Dutch thoroughness has a lot to do with KLM 
reliability. Here’s one example. Every KLM jet has enough 
fuel to fly an extra 1,000 miles; just about the distance 
from Amsterdam to Tunis. This costs KLM the equivalent 
of 22,000 lbs of paying freight but with the careful 
Dutch, security comes first. Thoroughness shows in less 
spectacular ways, too. Read on... 


The top half of a KLM plane is 
painted white. There are two 
reasons for this. Firstly, it 
looks clean and fresh; and 
secondly, white reflects the 


sun’s rays and helps to keep 
the aircraft cool in hot climat- 
es. KLM needed boarding steps 
which would not bump or 
scrape the paint off jetliners, so 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION CONTACT YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR NEAREST KLM OFFICE 





they designed their own - ata 
cost of $6,000 each. Several 
other airlines have adopted the 
design. 


Every KLM pilot gets two pro- 
ficiency checks each year. 
He first takes a test on the 
ground in KLM’s million dollar 
jet simulator together with a 
check in the air. Six months 
later, he goes into the air for 


another check. To command a. 


jet, a KLM pilot has to study 
for twelve years - longer than 
a doctor. KLM pilots are well- 
educated fellows. Three of them 
are doctors of law. 


Historic Amsterdam is KLM’s 
home port. And when you think 
of Amsterdam, it’s worthwhile 
remembering two things. It’s 
a natural hub for a European 


tour - easy to get to and come 


from - and it has the lowest 
cost of living of any major 
European city. Amsterdam has 


the only airport in Europe 
where you can buy a car tax- 
free, and drive off within an 
hour. You can rent an Avis 
car at Europe’s lowest rates 
too. There’s a first-class tax- 
free shopping centre, where 
savings vary 40%-60% over re- 
tail stores. 


Before you fly to any destinat- 
ion on KLM’s 144,000-mile net- 
work - world’s second largest - 
ask KLM or your travel agent 
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about the extra cities you may 
be able to visit for no additional 
air fare. KLM’s Multi-Stopover 
Plan makes it possible for you 
to fly to places not necessarily 
on your direct route for no 
more fare cost. And you don’t 
have to rush - your KLM round- 
trip ticket is good for a year. 
See your travel agent. He is an 
expert and his advice can save 
you time and money. He’ll tell 
you all about the advantages 
of flying reliable KLM. 
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IF SHIPS AND PLANES WORE HUB CAPS... 


Then you would see Fiat hub caps wherever you traveled—land, sea or air. Fiat serves every 
form of transportation @ You see Fiat cars wherever there are roads. Trucks and tractors from 
the huge, up-to-the-minute plants at Turin operate in every clime, in scores of nations ® Fiat- 
powered ships go everywhere there is commerce and Fiat service awaits them in every port. 
Every year eminent minds in marine power design meet for a seminar at Fiat’s Turin head- 
quarters @ Now jet aircraft and jet engines are a main concern on the drawing boards 
and conference rooms. The Fiat G 91 jet fighter flying for NATO established Fiat as a force 
to be reckoned with in the 2,000 mile-an-hour era soon to transform all concepts of travel. 
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‘THE NEGRO IS GOING TOO FAR’ 


Reaction to a Revolution 


by JESSE BIRNBAUM 


he March for Freedom and 

Jobs was designed to be both 
a dramatic demonstration to Con- 
gress of mass support—white and 
black—for enactment of President 
Kennedy’s proposed civil rights 
legislation, and the crowning man- 
ifestation of Negro dissatisfac- 
tion with their present condition. 
But the March is a double-edged 
sword. Its result could be almost ir- 
reparable harm to the Negro cause. 
There is such strong long-standing 
anti-civil rights sentiment among 
southern Senators that many of 
them, who were more or less ready 
to bow to the seemingly inevitable, 
may be grateful for the chance to 
seize on the appearance of or- 
ganized pressure as an excuse to 
kill off the legislation the march- 
ers favor. So there was probably 
more to be lost than to be gained 
by the March—a view shared by 
George Meany, the president of 
the A.F.L.-C.1.O., parent organi- 
zation of most U.S. labor unions. 

But other aspects of the Ne- 
groes’ revolt, now at its most cru- 
cial point, are equally double- 
edged. The Negroes have succeed- 
ed in arousing the sympathy of 
most of the nation to the realities 
of Negro life in the U.S., and they 
have achieved impressive results 
with their sit-ins and street picket- 
ing. Since May 20 alone, Negroes 
and the more militant of their 
white sympathizers have organized 
more than 900 demonstrations in 
200 cities in 35 states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia (Washington). 
Nearly one half of those demon- 
strations were aimed at desegre- 
gating public facilities such as the- 
aters, lunch counters, hotels and 
swimming pools. Furthermore, 
about 300 cities and towns in 15 
southern and border states have 
desegregated one kind of facility 
or another. To those familiar with 
the southern milieu—with the rig- 
id, 300-year-old pattern of segre- 
gation there—this progress is mon- 
umental and portends even more 
revolutionary progress. 


imilarly, Negroes have won 
panier ne reforms in the 
North. It is true that most forms 
of segregation are absent—indeed 
they are often forbidden by law— 
in the North. Nevertheless, many 
Negroes find discrimination in 
housing and employment. 


Protest demonstrations, many 





Demanding more construction jobs for Negroes, demonstrators in 
Brooklyn shut down work on medical center by barringentry of trucks. 


of them involving picketing, have 
now forced labor unions, busi- 
nesses and local governments to 
re-examine policies and attitudes. 
In New York, the building trades 
unions, hitherto virtually impreg- 
nable to Negro advances, have 
agreed to open their membership 
to qualified workers and young 
apprentices. The federal govern- 
ment has joined local authorities in 
developing job-training facilities. 
Business firms are revising hiring 
practices and some are deliberately 
going out of their way to employ 
Negroes over whites—though it is 
illegal in New York State, for 
example, to favor one race over 
another. The New York State 
Commissioner of Education has 
ordered school districts to cor- 
rect racial imbalances in schools, 
even though it means transporting 
Negro children considerable dis- 
tances to predominantly white 
neighborhoods, and white chil- 
dren to predominantly Negro 
neighborhoods. But these advances 
threaten reactions adverse to the 
Negro cause even in the North. 
Some white Northerners, al- 
ready concerned by the impact of 
automation on employment, fear 


Negro competition for the remain- 
ing jobs. Many others, who have no 
fears based on economics, are dis- 
turbed by the demands of Negroes 
and their militant white sympa- 
thizers for a quota system guaran- 
teeing Negroes and Puerto Ricans 
25% of the jobs in a given indus- 
try, for a quota system negates the 
principles of equality and of em- 
ployment on the basis of merit 
alone. Many more, fully sympa- 
thetic to recognition of Negro 
rights in fact as well as in law, 
are dismayed at the methods taken 
to impose ‘“‘desegregation” of 
northern schools. (In the North, 
school ‘‘segregation”’ exists only 
as a concomitant of the fact that 
Negroes mostly live together in 
“‘ghettoes.”’) Many white parents 
who live in good school areas are 
protesting furiously. They argue 
that while it is indeed necessary 
to improve the educational stand- 
ards of the predominantly Negro 
schools, it is an infringement on 
the rights of their children to trans- 
fer them to those schools to correct 
“‘racial imbalance.” Henry T. Hill- 
son, a New York City high school 
principal, is one of many edu- 
cators who agree: he said recent- 


ly that crosstown transportation 
of the children was ‘‘political, not 
educational.”’ In the case of the 
Negro children, he said, ‘‘it-would 
do nothing but destroy the schools 
they moved from. The ones who'd 
leave would be the better students. 
When they’ve gone, what have 
you?” Even more harmful, said 
Mr. Hillson, is the concept of re- 
verse enrollment, in which white 
children would be sent into the 
predominantly Negro schools. 
“If this issue is forced, it will 
cause a parents’ revolution. You 
can’t send white children five to 
six miles outside of their com- 
munity and put them in a Ne- 
gro school. Breaking up a segre- 
gated school does more harm than 
good.”’ Lawsuits to forbid this kind 
of “‘desegregation” already have 
been brought, and they probably 
will have to be decided by the 
U.S. Supreme Court. The long 
legal battle will do nothing to im- 
prove race relations. 


nan effort to induce New York’s 

Governor Rockefeller and May- 
or Wagner to bring pressure on 
building trades unions to admit 
more Negroes and Puerto Ricans, 
demonstrators occupied those of- 
ficials’ Manhattan offices day and 
night; by sprawling on the floor 
in the anterooms of the offices, 
they forced Mayor Wagner to use 
a basement entrance and kept 
Rockefeller out of his quarters al- 
together. Dramatic picketing out- 
side the offices might have had 
the support of most whites; the 
deliberate blockades within the of- 
fices only irritated the majority, 
who felt absolutely nothing could 
be gained by such tactics. A civic 
leader arriving at City Hall to see 
the mayor, and noting the young 
Negro men and women reclining 
on the floor with their blankets, 
transistor radios and food, de- 
manded indignantly, ‘‘Is this New 
York’s City Hall, or a Bowery 
flophouse?”’ 

In a demonstration against al- 
legedly discriminatory hiring prac- 
tices at the state-run Jones Beach 
—where the militants believed not 
enough Negroes were employed— 
they blockaded entrances to the 
resort. The president of a corpora- 
tion that employs many Negroes 
commented, “‘If anyone tried to 
block my way to the beach after 
I'd driven out there on a hot day, 
I'd kick him in the teeth, and I 
wouldn’t care if he was white or 
black or green.” Similarly, some 
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LIFE SELLS TASTE-MAKERS Good liquors have always had a way 
of following good taste to the four corners of the earth. So has 
LIFE. That’s why 49 of the world’s leading wine, beer and liquor 
companies used LIFE as a worldwide toastmaster for their prod- 
ucts during 1962. They invested a total of $1,306,356 in the adver- 
tising pages of LIFE International and LIFE en Espanol—more than 
in any other international medium. Source: The Rome Report, 1962 
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BIRNBAUM continueo 


civil rights organizations in the 
North have alienated white sym- 
pathizers by picketing business 
firms with the demand that Ne- 
groes be hired on a quota basis. 
One white contributor to a civil 
rights group recently wrote dis- 
approvingly to its leaders: “‘I think 
your objectives are sound. Please 
carry them out with honor, not 
degradation.” On another occa- 
sion, after Negroes put up a human 
wall around a construction site, 
blocking ingress to workers white 
and black, a workman comment- 
ed that he did not see how throw- 
ing 300 Negro employes at the 
project out of work would in- 
crease Negro employment. 

Such tactics have disenchanted 
many whites sympathetic to the 
Negro; a recent Gallup Poll shows 
that 60% of the persons questioned 
felt ‘‘The Negro is going too far.” 
That sentiment will strengthen seg- 
regationists in Congress, where 
committee hearings on President 
Kennedy’s civil rights bill have 
just been concluded. 

The key committees in the Con- 
gress have been controlled for 
years by powerful Southerners— 
who enjoy their power by virtue 
of seniority and who have always 
succeeded in watering down or pre- 
venting altogether any really sub- 
stantial civil rights legislation. The 
current bill is perhaps the toughest 
ever presented to the Congress on 
the subject. It consists of seven 
proposals, five of them new; four 
of these have produced little or no 
argument. These four provide: 

Congressional authorization for 
the Attorney General to initiate 
school integration suits on behalf 
of individual Negroes; 

Permanent statutory authority 
for the President’s Committee on 
Equal Employment Opportunity 


Putting pressure on New 
York’s Mayor Wagner, 
who is sympathetic to 
their cause, demonstra- 
tors from CORE (Con- 
gress of Racial Equality) 
sprawl outside his office 
in a night-and-day vig- 
il that annoys visitors. ° 
Wagner evicted them on 
44th day when their un- 
ruly behavior had finally 
exhausted his patience. 


(established under Dwight D. Ei- 
senhower as a means of persuad- 
ing industry to hire Negroes); 

Appropriation of an additional 
$400 million for federal aid in job 
training and adult education; 

Presidential authority to cut off 
federal aid (for highways, power 
projects, etc.) to “‘any program or 
activity in which racial discrimina- 
tion occurs.” 


t is the section of the bill called 

“*Title Il” that has aroused fierce 
southern opposition in Congress. 
This section would guarantee equal 
right of access to all races to lodg- 
ing places, theaters, sports arenas, 
retail stores, restaurants, lunch 
counters and other similar places 
of public accommodation where 
goods and services are related to 
interstate commerce. In seeking 
ways to dilute the bill, southern 
opponents have adopted an argu- 
ment based on the Constitution, 
which allots to the states all rights 
not specifically reserved to the fed- 
eral government. Title II, they con- 
tend, would infringe upon states’ 
rights—the most holy of political 
rationales, used by Southerners to 
defend their most antiquated tra- 
ditions. The Administration argues 
that the Constitution plainly gives 
Congress the right to regulate in- 
terstate commerce, therefore, the 
federal government is within its 
province when it attempts to con- 
trol the right of access to, say, a 
restaurant whose supplies have 
crossed state lines. In this respect, 
the Administration is on sound 
ground, for, as Attorney General 
Robert Kennedy has pointed out, 
the Congress already has used the 
same interstate commerce clause 
of the Constitution as its authority 
for regulating the manufacture and 
transportation of many products. 
But southern senators had a grand 
time in committee hearings as they 





tried to destroy Title II with deri- 
sion. One pointed out that even 
the smallest and least consequen- 
tial businessman ina state—a reno- 
vator of feathers, perhaps—would 
thus be subject to federal control, 
and a hot-dog vender who buys 
his frankfurters from a meat com- 
pany in another state similarly 
would be bound by federal law. 

Clearly, when the legislation 
goes to the Senate floor for debate, 
the Southerners will continue to 
use these practiced arguments and, 
under senatorial privilege, they will 
talk endlessly—unless a two-thirds 
majority of the Senate agrees to 
end debate. The Senate rarely votes 
to stop its members from talking. 
The Administration’s only chance 
for victory will be to round up 
enough votes in the Senate—in- 
cluding at least 20 Republican 
votes—to end the debate and be- 
gin voting on the bill. 

Whether the Administration will 
be able to assemble those votes de- 
pends to an important degree on 
the congressional reaction to the 
March on Washington and to the 
disenchantment of whites in the 
North. Congressmen resent group 
pressures. Those who were initially 
ill-disposed toward the civil rights 
bill see little reason now to change 
their minds. The undecided and 
even some of the decided are seri- 
ously concerned. 

And if the bill fails? Will there 
be blood in the streets? It is a pos- 
sibility but it seems unlikely. First 
of all, the Negro revolt, for all its 
patches of violence and the omi- 
nous talk of the Black Muslims, is 
still fundamentally a nonviolent 
movement of Americans. The Ne- 
gro disappointment and disillu- 
sionment will be vast and certain- 
ly the demonstrations will resume 
and spread with renewed militan- 
cy. But like Gordon Parks, and de- 
spite the argument of Peregrine 
Worsthorne, a majority of Negroes 


consider the idea of an indepénd- 
ent Negro nation an unattractive 
proposal: they are Americans who 
are guaranteed the same rights and 
privileges as are other Americans; 
they feel that they have been dis- 
criminated against but they have 
sought to correct injustices within 
the fabric of American constitu- 
tional law, and they have no de- 
sire to destroy that fabric or to re- 
pudiate their rightful role in it. 


hat law and the Negro’s own 

tenacity have produced some 
remarkable profits. A century ago 
only one Negro in 10 was literate; 
today, nine out of 10 are literate. 
A century ago Negro children in 
the 17 southern states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia were lucky if 
they got the most pitiable kind of 
segregated schooling; today more 
than 200,000 Negro children in 
those states attend biracial schools. 
In the 1950s alone Negro enroll- 
ment in colleges and professional 
schools increased 86% (vs. 48% 
for whites). In 1939 a Negro man 
earned a mean annual income of 
$460; 23 years later he earned 
$3,191, a rise of 593% (while the 
white man’s income rose 437%, 
from $1,112 to $5,981). 

What matters most to the Negro 
—whether or not he gets his civil 
rights bill—is that he is on the road 
to certain victory. He must not be 
led down the wrong road, away 
from victory, by mistaken over- 
zealous leaders or by his own im- 
patience—whatever its justifica- 
tion. 

The Negro has ‘“‘gone too far” 
because he has been pushed too 
far. He will regain his lost support 
if plain common sense impels him 
to modify his tactics. And the goal 
most Negroes want—a genuine 
equality of opportunity—will be 
achieved then because the white 
conscience also wants it. 
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Your Favorite Music Goes 
Everywhere with NIVICO 


Precision-built for trouble-free pushbutton service, these new 
transistor triumphs all feature the superior sound that is the 
hallmark of JVC-NIVICO (Victor Co. of Japan). 

1) Model 11F-5, 11-transistor, 5-band (MW, SW1, SW2, LW, 
FM) portable radio. Has ferrite core antenna for ultra- 
sensitivity and both Radio Frequency Amplifier and Auto- 
matic Frequency Control. 

2) Model 11F-3, 11-transistor, 3-band (MW, SW, FM) or (MW, 
LW, FM) portable radio. AFC and earphone and phonograph 
jacks are standard. 

3) Model TRE-6, 9-transistor portable 3-band (MW, SW1, SW2), 
4-speed ultra-compact radio-phonograph. 
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THE OLYMPIC GAMES AWAIT YOU IN TOKYO 








NISSAN 


MEE, 
NISSAN NISSAN MOTOR CO.,LTD./TOKYO, JAPAN 
“pga Japan's Largest Exporter of Automobiles 
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The wide expanse of Lake Sagami, the site of the canoe races for the 1964 Tokyo Olympic Games, 
forms a magnificent setting for the handsome NISSAN Cedric. Canoeists are seen training on the serene 
waters of ‘the lake, which nestles among verdant hills, about an hour’s ride from bustling Tokyo. 

Visitors from all over the world coming to Japan to see the Olympic Games will no doubt enjoy the 
exotic charms of old Japan, and marvel at the long lines of cars in Tokyo, the world’s largest city. 
Outstanding among the various makes of cars will be the NISSAN Cedric... the bigger brother of the world 
famous DATSUN Bluebird. Dynamic lines, luxurious interior and precision engineered 95HP/1900cc engine, 
all combine to give you distinguished styling, superb comfort and exceptional performance and dependability. 





The Noble Experiment at 


CADAQUES 


When sun and sea lure pleasure seekers from harsher climes to some 
smiling littoral, is Miamification inevitable? A small group of Bar- 
celona architects, determined that the centuries-old charm of the 
Costa Brava village they love shall not be marred despite its grow- 
ing international popularity, are modernizing interiors at Cadaqués 
with no exterior sign save an occasional scaffoldful of workmen. 
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= of modern staircase contrasts with wall of old 
stone in ruin being restored by speculator. 


a 
Jas : 


= 


Wass scene is reflected on 
sliding glass between thatched-roof 
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terrace and living room of Architect 
Harnden’s own residence. 





Jet-Age Living 
within Walls 
Mellow with Age 





Photographed by 





Sey of Cadaqués washes sea Iglesia de Santa Maria on highest 
wall at upper left in view from the hill in former fishing village. 


The tile roofs and stucco walls of Cadaques 
have long withstood the gales that lash the 
Catalan coast. Today’s winds of change blow 
softly in the village largely because of the vi- 
sion of Jose Antonio Coderch, noted Barcelona 





architect. A decade ago he took former pupils 
Alfonso Sagnier Mila and Federico Correa to 
Cadaqueés. They, plus Architects Peter Harn- 
den,an American, and Lanfranco Bombelli, an 
Italian, have transformed many of the houses. 


- 


ee ats 


M rs. Mercedes de Senillosa of Natalia, 3, in old Moorish house 
FARRELL GREHAN Barcelona plays with her daughter which was redesigned by Coderch. 
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Canes by choice 
include Mila (left, with 
Colombian-born wife Cecilia); 
Harnden, bare-chested 
(below) at beach picnic with 
wife Missy and client 

George Staempfli, New York 
art dealer; and Painter 
Marcel Duchamp (bottom 
photo), having coffee at home 
with wife Teenie (seated), 

her daughter Jacqueline and 
son-in-law Bernard 


Monnier, a Paris banker. 


























alvador Dal, 
who was born nearby 
in the village of 
Figueras, stands on 
balcony of his 
surrealist dream 
house, which he has 
been building over the 
years. Below, the 
painter and wife Gala 
recline on brilliant-nued 
rug in spectacular 
hemispherical room 
which induces 
vertigo in 
some visitors. 





Ca pastimes: 
Harnden prepares to 
get up on skis as 
Margareta Bombelli, 
wife of his partner, 


waits her turn. 


vian Painter 

Jorge Piqueras serves 
wife Gratti on picnic 
with Staempfli and 
Staempfli’s guest, 
Mrs. Phyllis Lutyens. 


and Mrs. Bombelli C) 
swim with neighbor, Barba n bayside walk, Riva 


Curteis, as spouses wait in boat. Nemesio Llorens, villagers rest 


under one of town’s few trees. 











in their 


breakfast 
house, which was redesigned 


eat 3 p.m. 
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expedition that lasted until 5 a.m., 


by the team of Mila and Correa. 
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Atte: the opera, Romy had a snack 
at Sacher’s with her mother, a veteran of 
60°films. Romy made debut in one of 


them, playing her mother’s daughter. 





R 


It might have been the most embarrassing of encounters. Romy Schneider 
had not enjoyed the company of both her parents at once since they were 
divorced 20 years ago, when Romy was four. But Romy was in Vienna to 
make The Cardinal, the film version of Henry Morton Robinson’s best- 
selling novel of 1950, and her parents—separately—stopped by the set 


at the same moment to say “‘Hello.”’ Old troupers both, Wolf Albach- 


union in Vienna 


Retty and oda Schneider never muffed a line: Romy collapsed in laugh- 
ter (left) as one parent, then the other, regaled her with anecdotes of 
their early days on the stage. The stories? They were about long-forgotten 
folk, said Albach-Retty afterward, and they were not really that funny. 
But Romy was so giddily gay because of the reunion that she would have 


found any old joke hilarious: it was a day that she would never forget. 
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Y 
—— her native Vienna from a fiacre used in the film, Romy pauses in 


front of the Karlskirche. Vienna scenes have been added to original story. 
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Bic takes of a scene showing a 
Vienna street before World War II, 
with Rathaus in background, Romy 
climbs to driver’s seat of her fiacre, to 
the amusement of Director Otto Prem- 
inger and Leading Man Tom Tryon. 


Ae the Nachmarkt, where fruit and 
flowers are sold, Romy goes browsing 
in her costume for the film, and is rec- 
ognized by a flower vender, who in- 
sists that the star pose with her. She 
was delighted with Romy’s autograph. 











acing another day of hard work, Romy stretches and unsuccessfully pre- 
tends grouchiness as her breakfast is brought up to her room at 6 a.m. 
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THE AMAZING 


HUGO GERNSBACK, PROPHET OF SCIENCE 


Barnum of the 


by PAUL 
O’NEIL 


—— is now so big, so flam- 
boyant and so barnacled with politi- 
cians, press agents, generals and in- 
dustrialists that Hugo Gernsback, 
who invented it back in 1908 (and 
has re-invented it, annually, since) 
can scarcely make himself heard 
above the babble of the late-comers. 
Although he is now 78, Gernsback 
is still a man of remarkable energy 
who raps out forecasts of future sci- 
entific wonders with the rapidity 
of a disintegrator gun. He believes 
that millions will eventually wear 
television eyeglasses—and has be- 
gun work on a model to speed the 
day. “Instant newspapers” will be 
printed in U.S. homes by electro- 
magnetic waves, in his opinion, as 
soon as U.S. publishers wrench 
themselves out of the pit of stag- 
nant thinking in which Gernsback 
feels they are wallowing at present. 
He also believes in the inevitabil- 
ity of teleportation—i.e., repro- 
ducing a ham sandwich at a dis- 
tance by electronic means, much 
as images are now reproduced on a 
television screen. 

Gernsback pays absolutely no at- 
tention, while issuing such pro- 
nunciamentos, to the fact that the 
public is rapidly becoming inured 
to scientific advance and that sci- 
entists themselves may not actually 
stand in need of his advice and 
counsel. He paid as little attention 
to the head-tapping some of his an- 
nouncements set off in the 1920s 
—a period in which he was often 
considered nuttier than Albert Ein- 
stein himself. 

Gernsback, in fact, has felt him- 
self impelled to preach the gospel 
of science ever since his youth in 
Luxembourg—not so much, appar- 
ently, for the good of science as for 
his own satisfaction and the de- 
lights of seeing his name in the pa- 
pers. In 55 years as a self-appointed 
missionary, he has stiffly ignored 
both the cackling of the heathen 
and the cries of competing apostles. 
Moréover, as founder, owner and 
guiding spirit of Gernsback Pub- 
lications, Inc., a New York-based 
publishing enterprise which has 
produced a succession of scientific 
and technical books and maga- 
zines (among them Amazing Stories, 
the first science-fiction monthly), 
he has not only provided himself 
with a method of firing endless bar- 
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rages of opinion, criticism and au- 
gury but the means of making a 
good deal of money as well. 

Neither Gernsback’s instinct for 
the unorthodox, however, nor his 
unabashed sense of theater has 
prevented his full acceptance as a 
member of the scientific commu- 
nity. Dozens of today’s top scien- 
tists were attracted to their call- 
ing by reading his magazines as 
boys, and a good. many—includ- 
ing Dr. Donald H. Menzel, direc- 
tor of the Harvard Observatory— 
earned money for college tuition 
by writing for them. He is heralded 
as the “‘father’ of modern science 
fiction (the statuettes which are 
annually awarded to its top writers 
are, in his honor, known as Hugos), 
but he is simultaneously a member 
of the American Physical Society 
anda lecturer before similar learned 
groups. The greatest inventors and 
scientists of the early 20th Cen- 
tury—among them Marconi, Edi- 
son, Tesla, Goddard, De Forest and 
Oberth—corresponded freely with 
him and came, in many cases, to 
admire and confide in him as well. 
The Space Age has caused no dim- 
inution of this cozy relationship 
with the great; RCA’s General Da- 
vid Sarnoff is among his friends 
and pen pals, and so are former 
Atomic Energy Commissioner Lew- 
is L. Strauss and President Ken- 
nedy’s science adviser, Dr. Jerome 
Wiesner. 


This admiration is solidly based. 
Gernsback, in his unique career, 
has not only done his best to pre- 
pare the public mind for the “won- 
ders’’ of science but has sometimes 
managed to tell science itself just 
what wonders it was about to pro- 
duce. For instance, he conceived 
the essential principles of radar air- 
craft detection in 191l1—a year 
when the airplane itself was barely 
able to stagger off the ground. This 
early concept was so complete that 
Sir Robert Watson-Watt, whose 
radar tracking devices helped save 
London in the Battle of Britain, 
considers him the original inventor. 

Gernsback not only coined the 
word “‘television”’ (he refuses to ac- 
cept credit for that since he has 
discovered a Frenchman used an 
equivalent of the word a little earli- 
er) but in 1928, as owner of New 
York’s Radio Station WRNY, ac- 
tually instituted daily telecasts with 
crude equipment. His list of suc- 
cessful scientific prophecies is al- 
most endless and the perspicacity 
with which he has reported scien- 


tific thinking on the part of others 
is remarkable. In the 1920s, to 
make the point, he was force-feed- 
ing his readers all sorts of crazy 
stuff about atomic energy and about 
the problems of weightlessness and 
orbital rendezvous to be encoun- 
tered in “‘space flying.” 

It is, therefore, difficult not to 
believe that U.S. science has been 
influenced in many ways as a result 
of Gernsback’s extraordinary ca- 
reer in evangelism; certainly it has 
absorbed a flavor, unobtainable by 
any other means, simply through 
harboring him in its midst, like a 
peppercorn in a pudding, for a full 
half-century. The effect, however, 
would hardly have been achieved 
were it not for a certain duality in 
Gernsback’s nature. While he is 
cuckoo for science and takes a Bar- 
numlike joy in the bizarre (he is so 
proud of having invented a device 
for hearing through the teeth that 
he has listed it in Who’s Who), he 
is also a man of real intellect in 
whose mind are mated astonishing 
scientific intuition, an instinct for 
command and a shrewd if exotic 
sense of business. 

People who are only hazily aware 
of his background and accomplish- 
ments often expect to find him at a 
desk in a loft and dressed up like 
Thomas Alva Edison. They are al- 
most uniformly taken aback when 
they meet him in person. Gerns- 
back is a dude of the first order. He 
owns a vast collection of shirts and 
ties from Sulka and Charvet, uses a 
toilet water of splendid fragrance 
and wears suits reminiscent at once 
of Rome and Bond Street. He is an 
art collector, a world traveler and a 
connoisseur of champagnes. He not 
only speaks German, French, Eng- 
lish and the patois of Luxembourg 
with equal facility, but does so in 
tones of ducal authority. He is at 
his most impressive in restaurants. 
He screws a monocle into one eye 
while inspecting menus and rejects 
wine which does not live up to his 
expectations as well as any food 
served on a plate which has not, 
in his opinion, been sufficiently 
warmed. If the subsequent offer- 
ing does not please him, he sends 
that back, too. Gernsback’s record 
of consecutive, one-sitting refusals 
now stands at three, for both food 
and wine. 

He is perfectly capable of humor 
—he has, in fact, a genuine sense 
of comedy—but he habitually wears 
that grave and forbidding manner 
which was the hallmark of big-power 
diplomats before World War I. His 


effect on a listener who is only 
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1931 Transatlantic flight 
in 20 minutes features retro-rockets. 


1956 Blasting coffins into space 


eliminates cluttered graveyards, 











1954 Teledoctoring replaces inefficient house calls. 





an by spectacular byprod- 
ucts of his restless mind, most of 
which look a lot less far-fetched today 
than when he thought of them, Hugo 
Gernsback glares through his monocle 
with the penetrating stare of a man 
who can ‘truly see into the future. 
The drawings, which illustrated arti- 
cles in Gernsback’s science magazines, 
are notable for their foresightedness 
—his 1931 spacecraft, for instance, 
used retro-rockets for descent. Their 
attention to scientific detail is scrupu- 
lous—the fanciful Martian’s bizarre 
physique is thoughtfully adapted to the 
thin air and low gravity of his planet. 





1924 Gernsback’s Martian stresses 


adaptation to environment. 


1929 Flying saucer takes home 


Woolworth Building as souvenir. 


1951 Electronic mating analyzes 
course of true love in advance. 
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gradually becoming aware of his 
dearer interests can be fascinat- 
ing. Gernsback devotes a good deal 
of thought to sex (he publishes, 
among other works, a magazine en- 
titled Sexology, which aims to pre- 
sent a scientific view of problems 
inherentin the reproductive proces- 
ses). He also broods about funerals; 
he is against them, feels the world 
is gradually being converted into 
one huge graveyard, and has a plan 
for freezing corpses and firing them 
into space at speeds calculated to 
remove them, once and for all, from 
our planetary system. Gernsback 
delivers such monologues with epic 
gravity and assurance—with exact- 
ly the air, one cannot but suspect, 
which Bismarck wore in directing 
the Congress of Berlin. 


Gaersback is a firm believer in 


the effects of environment and con- 
ditioning and feels that both his 
personality and his career were 
firmly shaped in early childhood. 
He was as bald as an egg until he 
was five years old and his father, a 
wealthy wholesaler of wines, hus- 
tled him all over Europe indignant- 
ly seeking a cure for this peculiar- 
ity. Gernsback eventually sprouted 


hair on his own, apparently out of 


simple boredom with travel, but 
not before concluding that he was, 
obviously, a very unusual fellow. 
He was introduced to electricily, 
and thus, in a sense, to science at 
the same early age; his father’s 
superintendent, one Jean Pierre 
Gégen, gave him a Leclanché wet 
battery, a piece of wire and an elec- 
tric bell and showed him how to 
hook them up. When the bell began 
ringing amid a shower of “‘wonder- 
ful green sparks,” Hugo instantly 
decided that he stood on the thresh- 
old of a career worthy of his mettle. 
He wasted not a single moment 


in launching it. The boy sent off 


to Paris for battery-actuated tele- 
phones and six-volt light bulbs and, 
after electrifying the family estate 
to his satisfaction, began contract- 
ing for similar jobs in the neighbor- 
hood. Business success led, as it 
sometimes does, to vice; he car- 
ried every newly earned handful of 
francs to a poker game at Luxem- 
bourg’s Grand Café and was cleaned 
out by his elders every time. 

This involvement with the gam- 
ing tables ended, however, as soon 
as he read Mars by the American as- 
tronomer, Percival Lowell—a book 
which suggested that Earth’s sister 
planet supported green vegetation 


and perhaps even higher forms of 


life. The prospect of sudden ma- 
terial gain, he discovered, was not 
half so exciting as the idea that 
creatures like himself might in- 
habit distant worlds. 

Gernsback was subjected — to 
rigorous bouts of education; he at- 


tended a French grammar school in 
Luxembourg, moved on to a Brus- 
sels boarding school for instruc- 
tion in languages and then studied 
mathematics and electrical engi- 
neering for three years at the Tech- 
nikum in Bingen, Germany. He 
found time, nevertheless, to invent 
the “most powerful dry cell battery 
in the world’’—a stack of zine and 
carbon plates packaged in sal-am- 
moniac jelly which produced 375 
amperes and would melt a piece of 
metal as thick as a pencil. He read 
Mark Twain too, listened to the 
music of John Philip Sousa and 
pored over comic books about the 
American “Wild West” which were 
popular in Germany at the time. In 
the process he fell in love with the 
U.S. and determined to invade and 
conquer it as soon as possible. 

When his term of study at Bing- 
en was done, he bought a first class 
ticket to Hoboken on the Hamburg 
American liner Pennsylvania, got 
himself a set of calling cards which 
identified him as ‘Huck’? Gerns- 
back, bundled up two models of the 
most powerful battery in the world, 
made a touch of $100—his last- 
on the family exchequer and set 
out to seek his fortune in the new 
world. The year was 1904. He was 
19. He spent $20 for a silk hat on 
arrival in New York and, thus 
equipped, was able to discover that 
the big city, as he had anticipated, 
was an absolute pushover for a 
bright young man. He launched 
himself in business by remodeling 
his dry cell and talking the Pack- 
ard Motor Car Co. into buying it 
for the ignition systems of their 
horseless carriages. In the mean- 
time he founded a little mail-order 
house, the Electro Importing Com- 
pany, and in three days of hard work 
designed a wireless sending and re- 
ceiving set (the world’s first home 
radio), which sold for just $7.50 
and caught the public fancy in a 
matter of months. 

He was able to afford Victor Her- 
bert musicals and dinners at Del- 
monico’s from the beginning, and 
by 1910 needed 60 workmen and a 
factory on Fulton Street to satisfy 
the demand for his radio set and 
the wide variety of condensers, 
spark coils, tuners and other ac- 
cessories his firm offered the ama- 
teur wireless telegrapher. When the 
U.S. government banned amateur 
transmission during World War I, 
he was stranded with $100,000 
worth of useless tools and useless 
parts, but extricated himself from 
financial disaster by an inspired 
blend of ecraftiness and construc- 
tive thought. He dashed off a hand- 
book of heady information on How 
To Make an Electric Fish (“One of 
the most mysterious tricks you can 
perform!”) and How To Build a 
Wireless Telephone (“Show ‘Ma’ 
and ‘Pa’ how you can actually talk 
through a brick wall!’’) and with 
this publication on hand divided 
his heaps of contraband into “elec- 











Exay television set appeared on 
cover of Gernsback’s Radio News 
in 1928. Magazine included in- 
structions for building the device. 


tric experimental kits” for boys. 
The kits sold like hot cakes at $5 a 
throw—and made a profit of 400%. 

This ability to dominate outra- 
geous circumstance served to con- 
firm a suspicion which Gernsback 
still nurses—that nothing could be 
“easier than becoming a millionaire 
many times over.’ Mere money- 
making bored him, however, and 
with honor satisfied and capital re- 
trieved he sold the Electro Import- 


ing Company and launched himself 


wholeheartedly and for life as self- 
appointed front man, director, sce- 
narist and prompter for the unfold- 
ing drama of science and invention. 


[, was a day when the physicist, 
the mathematician and even the 
astronomer wentalmost completely 
unsung; Gernsback was motivated, 
in the main, by a medicine-show 
barker’s compulsion to yank them 
all out into the lamplight to the 
accompaniment of banjo music, 
whether they liked it or not, and to 
hold them up—not without certain 
mugging and cuff-shooting on his 
own part—before the wondering 
world. 

He was well prepared to do so. 
His instinct for center stage and 
his bent for evangelism had already 
prompted him to found a little 
monthly magazine called Modern 
Electrics and he used it for a dec- 
ade to thwack civilization onward 





toward destiny. Gernsback, for in- 
stance, was the first man to con- 
clude that the power and wave- 
lengths of radio stations would have 
to be regulated by the government 
to prevent anarchy on the airwaves. 
Thanks to the vigor with which he 
called this idea to congressional at- 
tention, one of his editorials on the 
subject was adopted, almost word 
for word, as the Wireless Act of 
1912, thus initiating the whole 
present body of federal legislation 
on radio transmission. Also, and 
more significantly by far, he wrote 
a serial for Modern Electrics en- 
titled Ralph 124C 41+, Thrilling 
Adventures in the Year 2660. 

Ralph, which has been printed, 
reprinted and then translated into 
French, German and Russian dur- 
ing its 52 years, is still regarded 
with awe, and in some cases with 
active loathing, by science fiction 
writers, editors and fans. It is Gerns- 
back’s contention and that of his 
followers that genuine science fic- 
tion (it was Gernsback who coined 
the term) must be scientifically 
feasible in all regards or else it is 
mere fantasy. By this yardstick 
Ralph was the first major work of 
science fiction, and all that went 
before and a great deal which has 
followed is to be considered mere 
crabgrass in the lawn of verity. 
This stiff-necked insistence on sci- 
entific validity is known among dis- 
senters in the trade as the ““Gerns- 
back Delusion.” 

To describe the book as a novel 
is stretching the definition of that 
word to the screech-point. It be- 
gins with the hero, Ralph 124C4.1+ 
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(who possesses one of 10 gigantic 
minds on Planet Earth) rescuing 
beautiful Alice 212B 423 from an 
avalanche, simply by turning up 
the juice in his Manhattan power 
mast and melting the Alpine snows 
with long-distance heat waves. The 
book’s tone and dialogue are rem- 
iniscent of Tom Swift and His Elec- 
tric Runabout, its plot is illogical 
and the level of writing to be en- 
countered in it is, to quote the au- 
thor himself, “simply awful.” 

All this, however, is only criti- 
cal niggling. Ralph 124C 41+ was 
whacked together simply as a vehi- 
cle for scientific prediction, and as 
such it is an astonishing perform- 
ance. Gernsback’s description of 
radar is probably the book’s most 
brilliant stroke, but it also accu- 
rately prophesied advances in doz- 
ens of other new fields: fluorescent 
lighting, sky writing, plastics, auto- 
matic packaging machines, tape re- 
corders, liquid fertilizer, stainless 
steel, loudspeakers, night baseball, 
microfilm, synthetic fabrics and 
even flying saucers. 


A great many attitudes about sci- 
ence which were held in the U.S. 
during the 1920s, °30s, “40s and 
even throughout the early 1950s 
stemmed, if only subconsciously, 
from science fiction and it is diffh- 
cult not to feel that they all had 
their beginnings in Ralph 124C41 + 
and in Gernsback’s unbridled en- 
thusiasm for the medium. It would 
doubtless be incorrect to suggest 
that Buck Rogers, motion picture 
space queens and box-top disinte- 
grator guns would not have evolved 
without him, but all of them in 
fact germinated in a thick mulch of 
Martians, space ships, galactic em- 
pires and robots which Gernsback 
troweled into his early magazines. 

In his decades of attempting to 
gauge the public temper and cap- 
tivate, instruct and occasionally 
browbeat the public mind, Gerns- 
back has never hesitated to kill go- 
ing magazines and to found new 
ones. Over the years, as a result, 
he has published literally dozens of 
them—including, at one point, a 
monthly called Coocoo-Nuts de- 
voted to translating well-known 
sayings and clichés into funny il- 
lustrations. Most of his publica- 
tions, however, have been tech- 
nical by nature. In the beginning 
he leavened them continually with 
tales of space ships and distant 
worlds. But in 1926 he founded 
Amazing Stories, the first magazine 
devoted entirely to what he then 
describedas “‘scientifiction’’ andthe 
one which—simply by succeeding 
and fostering imitators—popular- 
ized the form and thus, in its own 
hyperthyroid fashion, forecast the 
fantastic realities of the Space Age. 

It is doubtful that any single sci- 


entific work has so influenced sci- 
ence fiction—although this was not 
Gernsback’s purpose in buying and 
publishing it—as a three-part ar- 
ticle entitled “The Problems of 
Space Flying” which he ran in Sci- 
ence Wonder Stories in 1929. Very 
few Americans are aware, even to- 
day, that basic concepts of space 
travel now being applied by the 
U.S. and the Soviet Union were 
worked out in detail by a German 
scientist named Hermann Oberth 
during the 1920s. Gernsback, as a 
prodigious reader of German scien- 
tific publications, followed his ca- 
reer with vast excitement and man- 
aged to talk one of the physicist’s 
disciples into writing a long disser- 
tation on the master’s concepts. 

“The Problems of Space Flying” 
begins with a discussion of weight- 
lessness—assuring the reader that 
humans can endure it for long peri- 
ods, though at the risk of atrophy 
of important muscle systems in 
the body. It describes the behavior 
of liquids during free fall and sug- 
gests—since water escaping from a 
bottle would float about in spheri- 
cal form—that food and drink be 
served in squeeze packages. It dis- 
cusses orbital rendezvous, methods 
of building a space station and 
giving it an artificial gravity, the 
need of reflective surface painting 
to heat and cool space vehicles, and 
the means of generating electricity 
from solar heat. It describes space 
suits, problems of re-entry into the 
earth’s atmosphere, methods of 
celestial navigation, time tables for 
trips to the nearer planets (Venus, 
146 days; Mars, 235), and the ad- 
vantages to be derived from plac- 
ing fuel depots and launching sta- 
tions on the moon. 

It does not overlook the civil 
and military benefits which could 
accrue to a nation with a strong 
position in space. Oberth strongly 
advocated construction of an or- 
bital mirror 60 miles in diameter. 
This device, with a surface com- 
posed of thousands of movable, 
shutterlike panels, would by his 
calculations have needed 15 years 
of work and the expenditure of 
$750 million for development. But 
the nation which owned it, he pre- 
dicted, could control sunlight, and 
therefore weather, could eliminate 
night over big areas of countryside 
and also, with a few quick adjust- 
ments, burn its enemies to a crisp. 


Grernshack dealt severely in his 
own articles with those who he 
felt were scientific pretenders. He 
looked with doubt on famed H. 
Grindell Matthews for “claiming” 
to have invented a death ray, not- 
ing acidly that “the possibility of 
Matthews having discovered a ray 
not known to the editor of this 
magazine is very slight.” On the 
other hand, he allowed his imagina- 
tion, and that of others, full swing, 
if he felt there was the slightest 
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basis in fact to support a scientific 
premise. He was delighted, in 1920, 
to quote England’s Sir Oliver Lodge 
on the “prodigious forces” inher- 
ent in the atom—“‘there is enough 
energy in one ounce of coal to raise 





EYELASHES OF THE 
UKRAINIAN PRINCESS 
MARITZA PUSSILOFF 


the German fleet from the bottom 
of Scapa Flow and pile it on the 
Scottish mountains.’ He was, and 
still is, fascinated by the idea of 
gravity-nullifying devices and ran a 
flamboyant full-page drawing of a 
“city the size of New York’ float- 
ing, apparently on a large platter, 
high above the earth ‘‘where the 
air is purer and free of disease- 
carrying bacteria.” 

His childhood enchantment with 
Mars left him with an enormous, 
sentimental regard for that planet 
and he has felt a constant compul- 
sion to get in touch with it. As ear- 
ly as 1909 he advocated hooking all 
the wireless stations in the U.S. to 
one central key located in Lincoln, 
Nebraska and sending a super sig- 
nal to alert the Martians—a race 
of beings he seemed to feel ought 
to exist even if they didn’t—to the 
Earth people’s interest in them. 
Eleven years later he published 
the details of another plan: blink- 
ing code messages into space with 
a battery of 1,000 powerful search- 
lights. He also invented a Martian 
—a tall, skinny, birdlike creature 
—who has been copied by car- 


S wot of Lire, issued by Gerns- 
back in 1937, hada penny attached 
to its cover as inducement to pro- 
spective purchasers of magazine. 


toonists and illustrators ever since. 

Gernsback’s Martian has long 
since served his purpose—to star- 
tle and stir people who thought of 
Mars only as a remote point of red 
light in the eastern sky—and now 
he must be considered as extinct as 
the moon maidens and long-bearded 
Venusian seers who were his com- 
panions on the pages of forgotten 
pulp magazines. Time has eroded 
the stuff of many another Gerns- 
back prophecy and has taken many 
a scientist whose career he tracked 
and dramatized. Lee De Forest, who 
shopped at the Electro Importing 
Company for materials with which 
he developed the vacuum tube, is 
long gone. So is the great Nikola 
Tesla, who gave the world alter- 
nating current and wore shoes with 
wooden pegs because of his fear of 
it. The death mask of Tesla which 
Gernsback commissioned and now 
keeps in his office is the sole mon- 
ument raised to the electrical gen- 
ius in the U.S. Dr. Alfred C. Kin- 
sey, with whom Gernsback col- 
laborated and broke bread in the 
early 1950s, is, too, only a name. 


The considerable list of Gerns- 





back’s own inventions sounds 
quai **Radio- 
trola” (first radio console with a 


loop aerial), the “Staccotone” (a 
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radio piano), several obscure types 
of electronic circuitry and the 
“Osophone”’ (his bone-conduction 
hearing aid—which unfortunately 
helped only those willing to walk 
around with a microphone in one 
hand and a hard rubber mouth- 
piece between their teeth). 

The tele-numbed 1960s make his 
laborious, excited and splendidly 
bull-headed 1928 telecasting seem 
more archaic yet. The device by 
which Station WRNY emitted its 
primitive video signals—a whirling 
perforated “‘scanning disc” hooked 
to a set of photoelectric cells—pro- 
duced a picture only one and a half 
inches square. Programs simply 
showed the head and shoulders of 
a singer, a speaker or a doll which 
was sometimes used as a substitute 
subject. They could be received in 
all New York by only a dozen or so 
rabid “experimenters” who had 
built similar disc machines from 
instructions in one of Gernsback’s 
own magazines, Radio News. But 
those telecasts dramatized his own 
tenacity more pointedly than the 
process dramatized the inevitability 
of image by wireless. 

Television constitutes but one 
stream in the flood of innovation: 
which recently has threatened to 
wash Gernsback out of existence; 
the whole of science, in fact, has 
risen and gone roaring past him 
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4 classical features tell us whether a scotch is merely good or really great —its nose, its taste, its character and 
its colour. The colour of scotch is the visual promise of its sense of balance, its rightness, its greatness. Grant’s 
looks good to people who recognise a great whisky when they see one-they see in it the colour of old sunlight, 
a pale, evening gold put there during the years it spent maturing in old oaken sherry casks. It is a scotch 
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come to the perfect understanding. 











MICROPACK™” 





Magazine-loading, pocket-size tape recorder 











The Sanyo Micro-Pack, M-35 eliminates tape thread- 
ing forever. 


This recorder uses tape-loaded magazine, which slips 
in easily and makes it ready for instant use. 
When the tape ends, the Micro-Pack stops automati- 
cally, and the other track of the tape may be used 
by just turning the magazine over. 2-track tape 
holds up to 34 minutes of recording. 


The Sanyo Micro-Pack operates on four penlight 
batteries (or the new Sanyo Nickel-Cadmium re- 
chargeable battery), is completely transistorized and 
uses a printed circuit to assure years of trouble- 
free tape recording enjoyment. 


All functions (recording, playback and rewind) are 
controlled by a single knob for easy operation. Light 
in weight and small in size, the Sanyo Micro-Pack is 
a time-saver for the busy executive. It takes down 
new ideas, memos or even dictation in the home, 
office or car. And, this handy tape recorder can 
record or play back anywhere. 

For further information, write to: 





| 

* Recording time—34 min. * 2-track recording & 
playback * Rewind time—4 min. * 23” permanent 
dynamic speaker * 63”«33”x 12” * 2 Ibs net. 


a great name in Electronics! 


SAN YO 


SANYO ELECTRIC CO., LTD. OSAKA, JAPAN 
INTERNATIONAL DIVISION: SANYO ELECTRIC TRADING CO., LTD. 


GERNSBACK 
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since the discovery of nuclear fis- 
sion and the beginnings of the 
space race, and the placid little 
backwaters which he breasted as a 
young man have been lost forever 
beneath the torrent. He seems de- 
lighted by the whole phenomenon. 
‘My only reaction is this,” he says 
—‘*What took them so long?” But 
he still works at his self-appointed 
mission as intently as a prospector 
seeking the mother lode. 

Food and wine are his only non- 
scientific interests, and the only 
hours of real relaxation he allows 
himself are spent at the most posh 
Manhattan restaurants. He arrives 
at his spacious, old-fashioned of- 
fice in New York’s Greenwich Vil- 
lage, dressed to the nines, by 8:30 
every morning, and he sits up late 
in his handsome apartment over- 
looking the Hudson River reading 
piles of scientific publications. He 
goes over them with a beady eye, 
alert for the stuff of new predic- 
tions. Error—even if he chances 
to detect it in so lowly a medium as 
a comic strip—fills him with indig- 
nation. On finding a comic-page 
character floating in the infinite 
without a space suit recently, he 
cried, “Wrong! His internal pres- 
sure would exceed thé’ external 
pressure. His eyes would pop out! 
His belly would swell out! He would 
blow up!” 


H. has abandoned all involve- 
ment with science fiction, now so 
overshadowed by fantastic reality, 
and publishes, with his book list, 
but two magazines: Radio Electron- 
ics, the “bible” of television repair 
men, and the curious littlemonthly, 
Sexology. Gernsback supports Sex- 
ology fiercely; with physics and the 
delights of space travel now being 
pawed over by armies of newcom- 
ers, he feels that sex offers a last, 
unexplored, scientific frontier. 
Gernsback is fully prepared, even 
anxious, to answer the slavering 
critic who accuses him of prurience. 
Sex, he feels, is a “‘cultural sub- 
ject” and as such should not be 
“relegated to back rooms”’ but dis- 
cussed openly—even its more pe- 
ripheral phases. He finds the “non- 
scientific attitude” about it “‘appall- 
ing, abysmal stupidity. ... Let me 
tell you something very few people 
realize,” he says. ‘Even physicians 
are not taught anything about sex 
in college! A horrifying situation!’” 
Sex has not distracted him in the 
slightest, however, from his lifelong 
interest in electronic gadgetry and 
in the new horizons being opened 
by the advance of more orthodox 
scientific knowledge. Neither has it 
inhibited his bent for invention on 
those occasions when he feels that 
duty and circumstance demand it 
—although he now invents only in 
broad outline, leaving the actual 
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mechanics of the thing to others. 
His television eyeglasses—a device 
for whick he feels millions yearn— 
constitute a case in point. 

When the idea for this handy, 
pocket-size portable TV set oc- 
curred to him in 1936, he was 
forced to dismiss it as impractical. 
But a few weeks ago, feeling that 
the electronics industry was catch- 
ing up with his New Deal-era con- 
cepts, he ordered some of his em- 
ployes to build a mock-up. 

“It is now perfectly possible to 
make thin, inch-square cathode 
tubes,” he says, “‘and to run them 
with low-voltage current from very 
small batteries with no danger at 
all of electrocuting the wearer. 
Sound can be carried to the ear 
just as in a hearing aid. Television 
eyeglasses should weigh only about 
five ounces. Since there will be a 
picture for each eye, the glasses 
will make a stereoptical view pos- 
sible and since they will be masked 
—like goggles—they can be used 
in bright sunlight. The user can 
take them out of his pocket any- 
where, slip them on, flip a switch 
and turn to his favorite station.” 
A V-type aerial protrudes from the 
top of Gernsback’s mock-up of the 
TV glasses. He likes the effect— 
which can only be described as 
neo-Martian. 

Amidst these preoccupations 
Gernsback also plans, writes, edits 
and makes up a gaudily illustrated 
pocket-size booklet called Forecast, 
which he mails out annually at 
Christmas to 9,000 people—a great 
proportion of them newspaper and 
periodical editors and writers, sci- 
entists and executives in electron- 
ics industries—who may not neces- 





sarily have availed themselves of 
the opportunity to follow his think- 
ing during the year. A certain 
amount of publicity accrues to him 
because of Forecast, which is now 
in its 29th year, but more impor- 
tantly it allows him to keep the 
minds of influential men and wom- 
en properly adjusted to the Gerns- 
back view—something no human 
alive is capable of achieving with- 
out assistance from Gernsback. 


Ex issue of this little annual 
contains references to his past and 
his more spectacular predictions— 
into which certain overtones of 
self-congratulation sometimes 
creep—so that even the newest 
reader is not left in doubt as to its 
publisher’s identity and place in 
the scheme of things. Forecast’s 
major function, however, is the 
dissemination of Gernsback’s latest 
predictions, and his latest and most 
vehement opinions on the state 
of science and of civilization. 

He feels certain, for instance, 
that the “‘doctor shortage”’ is non- 
sense—or could be quickly solved, 
at any rate, if only patients were 
equipped with “medi-wrist radio 
transmitters,” which would send 
temperature, pulse rate, respira- 
tion and other clues as to their 
condition to a central monitoring 
station. 

Neither the size, cost nor the 
impressive achievements of the 
U.S. space program prevent his giv- 
ing NASA occasional advice. It is 
his opinion that the U.S. should 
immediately cease this ‘‘senseless”’ 
orbiting of the earth with manned 
space capsules—since the Rus- 


sians, in effect, have already done 
it for us—and get on to the moon 
with all dispatch. In a recent issue 
he worked out plans for the trans- 
port of metals from the moon after 
it is explored and after mining 
camps have been set up there to 
exploit its ‘“‘fantastic mineral 
riches.” Two-way traffic will, in his 
view, be unnecessary. Moon colo- 
nists, if they are wise, will simply 
construct 50-foot, spherical, un- 
manned, one-way space ships of 
valuable beryllium, load them with 
300 tons of gold and lob them 
into one of earth’s oceans. Since 
each beryllium ship would float, it 
could easily be retrieved and, after 
removal of the gold, be melted 
down for use on earth. Total profit 
per ship-trip: $606 million. 

Gernsback does not arrive at 
the sum of the year’s augury for 
Forecast without steady, month- 
by-month cerebration. He is not, 
in fact, above wishing that the 
electronic -brain-with-memory- cells 
which he recently forecast were al- 
ready in being to give him occa- 
sional assistance. His expression, 
in its absence, is habitually grim. 
**Mr. Gernsback,”’ says a merchant 
on Manhattan’s West 14th Street 
who has watched the prophet head- 
ing for his office every morning for 
years, ‘always looks as though he 
is carrying the world on his shoul- 
ders.”” The statement needs only 
minor editing. For complete ac- 
curacy delete “always looks as 
though” and replace “world” with 
“our planetary system.” 


A homthadk shows off a pair of 
““teleyeglasses,”” an idea he first 
dreamed up in 1936, for which 
he feels the world is now ready. 


Ocean Liner Captain. Master mariner and diplomat. His 
command—a floating city. His concern—its safety, the well- 
being of its passengers. His authority absolute. A responsible 
job. A successful man. And his cigarette —the cigarette of 
international success— State Express FILTER KINGS 
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The native language of this radio is Japanese. 
But around the world, it speaks in almost 
every language men know. 

It’s a National* radio. It is made by 
Matsushita Electric, the largest manufac- 
turer of electrical home appliances in Japan. 
In 120 countries, National products like 
radios, TVs, washing machines, refrigera- 


tors, tape recorders, hi-fi’s, electric lights, 





and welding machines are sold, serviced, 


ELECTRICAL AND ELECTRONIC 
PRODUCTS OF QUALITY 


and relied on. 

Why? Listen to this radio and you'll 

know. The reason is quality. Quality of 
engineering, parts, styling, assembly. The 
result is a radio with the strength and 
durability to play beautifully for many 
trouble-free years—whether it is deep ina 
humid Brazilian jungle or in an air-condi- 
tioned New York apartment. 
' You’ll find the same conscientious care 
in every Matsushita product. The next 
time you need something electrical, hadn’t 
you better make it National? The people 
who do,keep asking for National again and 
again—in every imaginable language. 

* “Panasonic” in the U.S.A. and Canada 
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JAPAN’S LARGEST PRODUCER OF ELECTRICAL HOME APPLIANCES 


MATSUSHITA ELECTRIC 


JAPAN 


A dazzling spectacle 
in Paris commemorates 
the birthday of 

Notre Dame cathedral 


800 
Years 


Old 


Rockets soar over the spire, sparks 
spew from gargoyles, lights flare across 
the massive walls. But the grand lady of 
Paris stands serene amid the explosions 
and hubbub. Notre Dame is accustomed 
to tumult and splendor for it has long 
been a center and sentinel of the history 


of France. This summer it is 800 years 
old. Celebrations to mark its anniversary 
were canceled out of respect for the late 
Pope John. But a luminous drama has 
been taking place nightly to evoke the 
riotous history that has swirled about the 
cathedral. Here it is seen from across the 
Seine with passing boats leaving tracks 
of light on the water. 

In 1163 hundreds of workers began 
to converge on the tiny river isle and 
carts rumbled over the bridges hauling 
stone for the mighty structure. Under 
construction for 90-odd years, the cathe- 
dral evolved with the times. In the 12th 
Century the architects tested a new sys- 
tem of pointed ribbed vaults, raised them 
107 feet into the air to create the loftiest 
nave of the day. In the 13th Century 
they designed a facade unsurpassed for 
nobility of proportions. And they pi- 
oneered in the use of the flying buttress, 
creating that leaping rhythm for which 
Notre Dame is famous. 

The scene of royal weddings, corona- 
tions, Crusaders’ rallies and saintly cele- 
brations, Notre Dame has also been the 
focal point of public fury. During the 
Revolution, statues of biblical kings on 
the facade were smashed upon the pave- 
ment. In 1871 troops tried to set fire to 
the interior. But the cathedral and its 
grandeur survived. It is still the hub 
of the nation. From it all distances of 
France are measured and to it lead the 
roads of the ages, gone and still to come. 
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American Express Travelers Cheques are... 





good in Europe... 





good in Africa... 





good everywhere 


American Express Travelers Cheques 
are good in every country of the world 


If you travel, you should carry Amer- 
ican Express Travelers Cheques. 


6 ways you benefit 


1. They are the world’s most nego- 
tiable money. You can spend them 
as easily as cash everywhere. 

2. They are safe. If they are lost or 
stolen, you can get a prompt refund 
at any American Express office. 


3. They are valid forever. There’s no 
time limit. You can spend American 
Express Travelers Cheques anytime. 
4. You can buy them in American 
and Canadian dollars, and sterling 
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in five convenient denominations: 
$10, $20, $50, $100, $500 or £2, 
£5, £10, £20, £50. 

5. They cost just one percent of the 
face amount purchased. 

6. They are easy to get—at your bank 
or at any of 389 American Express 
offices around the world. 


Traveling? Always carry American 
Express Travelers Cheques—the safe 
money. They are good everywhere. 
They are better than cash. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


NOTRE DAME conrinuep 


‘Do you want it to look 
like cream cheese?’ 


O. the brink of its birthday, 
Notre Dame was caught up ina fu- 
rious controversy: should the state- 
ly old lady be given a bath? She 
certainly needed cleaning, for dec- 
ades of industrial soot had black- 
ened her surfaces until many of 
the limestone sculptures looked 
charred. Experts who had success- 
fully laundered other Paris land- 
marks in a widespread cleaning of 
the city were hesitant to touch the 
cathedral. Its stones, they said, 
were ‘‘soft and very, very tired.” 
Outsiders launched a barrage of 
protest. ‘“‘Leave it alone,” they 
cried. “‘Remove the tarnish and 
you remove the beauty. Do you 
want Notre Dame to look like... 
cream cheese?” After months of 
debate, the risky decision to give it 
a try was made. Last spring restor- 
ers set to work on the central por- 
tal, gingerly brushing and scrap- 
ing the grime from the carvings. 

Notre Dame has been embroiled 
in controversy off and on through 
all its 800 years. The cathedral had 
scarcely begun to show above the 
surrounding rooftops when critics 
took aim. An official of the cathe- 
dral denounced the Paris bishop, 
Maurice de Sully, for succumbing 
to the ‘‘disease of construction” 
and trying to build ‘“‘higher and 
higher.” 

Indeed, Notre Damerose so high 
that the interior was submerged in 
darkness, for the early builders had 
not yet learned the secrets of com- 
bining towering vaults with walls 
of glass. Later, new architects in- 
stalled flying buttresses which en- 
abled them to knock out the upper 
walls of the nave and apse and re- 
place them with windows. But the 
darkness deepened again in the 
14th Century when chapels were 
tacked on around the apse. 


DDises the next few hundred 
years the cathedral managed to 
keep its medieval shape largely in- 
tact. But with the Age of Enlight- 
enment, local officials went after 
light in a big way. They removed 
most of the ancient stained glass 
and replaced it with clear glass. 
Neither the jewellike rose windows 
nor the priceless panes presented to 
Notre Dame by the great 12th 
Century Abbot Suger were spared. 
The latter were ‘‘very crude,”’ said 
the 18th Century renovator Pierre 
Le Vieil. Yet as he smashed the 





glass, he paused for a moment to 
admire the ‘‘brilliance of the col- 
ors, particularly the blue.” 

In 1771 another ‘“‘improvement” 
was made. Commissioned to en- 
large the center door so canopied 
processions could enter with ease, 
an architect obligingly cut an arch 
through the lintels, abolished the 
jambs and demolished the sculp- 
ture of Christ which had blessed 
passing throngs for 500 years. 

Where men left off, time stepped 
in. The gargoyles leering from cor- 
nices were so weakened by weath- 
er that in the 18th Century they 
crashed to the ground. And in 
1792 the spire took on such a dan- 
gerous tilt that it was taken down. 

Halfway through the 19th Cen- 
tury a wave of Gothic enthusi- 
asm, set in motion by Victor Hugo, 
swept over Notre Dame and left it 
good as new—almost. The famous 
architectural restorer Viollet-le- 
Duc was appointed to re-medieval- 
ize the cathedral. He did it with 
love and a vengeance. After train- 
ing a corps of craftsmen, he spent 
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GOTHIC VICTORIAN. Viollet-le-Duc 
had his portrait carved in medieval 
garb and placed it on cathedral roof. 










































































































































































SPEND 3 WHOLE WEEKS IN THE USA— 


Now —for the first time ever! New low TWA 
fares to the U.S.A. give you three holiday weeks 
there — and still saveyou as much as $ 149.70 
over regular jet Economy prices! It’s money for 
extrafun wherever you gointhe States. And that 
can bealotofplaces. TWAistheonly airline ser- 


ving 70 U.S. cities that you can fly from Europe, 
Africa and Asia. Make your reservations now — 
TWA'snew 21-day round-trip Economy fares are 
the biggest transatlantic air-travel bargain in 
history (see samples at right)! Don’t delay. Call 
your Travel Agent or TWA today — and save! 





USA -Europe 
Africa - Asia 
depend on 


America round trip! See how little it costs on TWA! 


From 21-day fare From 21-day fare 


London Milan $ 454.50 
Paris r Madrid 391.80 


Rome : Lisbon 350.00 
Frankfurt k Athens 641.90 
Geneva h Tel Aviv 749.00 
Zurich il Cairo 749,00 


All fares to New York, Transatlantic return journey may only start 
from 14th day after beginning of trip. 
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You can’t tell one scotch from another. 
Or can you? 





Identifying a scotch is a rare skill confined to the rarefied 
and mysterious world of the connoisseur. The layman, 
however, is content with his limited but perfectly adequate 
ability to know what he likes. (Every man his own con- 
noisseur.) It happens that out of the many brands of 
scotch available most people choose Johnnie Walker— 
the Scotch of Scotch. They have made it the world’s best- 
selling scotch. It is specially and delightfully different. 
Different in a way that most people prefer. 





BORN 1820 — GOING STRONG IN 158 COUNTRIES 


NOTRE DAME contiuep 


almost 20 years at the job. He re- 
constructed the spire, installed new 
stained glass, had a bevy of Gothi- 
cized figures carved for the portals 
and new gargoyles for higher re- 
gions, as well as an added attrac- 
tion—his own portrait. All of the 
stained glass and most of the free- 
standing sculptures that are visible 
today are his restorations. 

Except for damage by a bomb 
which fell on the roof in World 
War I, there has been little change 
in the cathedral since then. Only 
the dirt has thickened, sometimes 
to a density of half an inch. If the 
authorities decide to go all out for 
cleaning, they may be emboldened 
to go all out for painting. Origi- 
nally paint and gold leaf adorned 
the sculptures and the central rose 
window. Vestiges of the original 





colors have turned up on the portal 
that has been cleaned. With these 
to guide restorers, Notre Dame 
might blaze out in the vibrant 
hues of its earliest days, a sight 
which the Middle Ages found ‘‘so 
admirable that it is impossible for 
the tongue of man to describe it.” 

DorROTHY SEIBERLING 





SPRING CLEANING. Wearing masks 
to protect them from the flying dirt, 
cleaning specialists—who are also 
trained sculptors—cautiously coax 
soot from figures of Christ (above) 
and Apostles (/eft). Stone is so deli- 
cate that they work only with soft 
nylon brushes and wooden scrapers. 


RAINWASHED MADONNA. Virgin 
and angels stay clean by exposure to 
rain, but not sheltered rose window. 
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SENIOR SERVICE 








Give your engine 
protection for a long life 


with 


Mobiloil and Mobil Gasoline 


Mobiloil Special 


gives full-time protection 
against corrosion and wear 


s%& Whether your car is parked or moving, Mobiloil 
Special coats engine parts with a lasting film to protect 
it against corrosion. 


* The first turn of your engine sends Mobil anti-wear 
protection to all moving parts. 


% Mobiloil Special anti-deposit action keeps your en- 
gine really clean. 


No matter which oil you use now, you can start getting 
Mobiloil Special protection at your next oil-change. 


And with Mobil Special, 
your engine gets even better 
protection and power 


Because it provides the best conditions for carburation 
and combustion, Mobil Special gives you all its power. 
And it protects your engine... 


* against knocking and result- 
ing damage 


* against sticking valves and 
loss of power 


* against acid corrosion and 
early ageing. 





So many more trouble-free miles! 
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Prodigious Old Lion of 
Letters 


“*l’m like one who breeds dogs in order to 
support a cat,” explains Robert Graves, a 
gigantesque, zestful man of 67 customari- 
ly dressed in a Spanish hat and a rumpled 
suit. The ‘‘cat’’ he is supporting is his taut, 
concise, exquisite poetry (‘‘AIl that really 
matters to me is a small body of poems’’). 
What he calls his “‘dogs”’ are 120-odd vol- 
umes that have made him the most prolific, 
widest-ranging Englishman of letters alive 
—and a truly great one besides. The best 
known are his historical novel, J Claudius, 
and his autobiographical Goodbye to All 
That. The rest cover such a variety of sub- 
jects—from obscure Cretan mythology to 
the American Revolution—that he was in- 
troduced recently in New York as “‘not a 
person but a syndicate.” 

While most authors come to New York 
to help launch a new book, this old literary 
lion turned up from his beloved Majorca 
to midwife no less than four at once—his 
12th volume of verse, New Poems; a chil- 
dren’s book, The Siege and Fall of Troy; a 
scholarly collaboration with Rafael Patai 
called Hebrew Myths; and a Collected Short 
Stories (all four from Doubleday). He also 
lectured M.I.T. students for two weeks on 
poetry and science. 

Robert Graves is as prolific a parent as 
he is an author. Married twice, he has had 
two complete families of four children each 
—the oldest child is 44 and the youngest 
10. Not surprisingly, the principal subject 
of the poetry that will be his literary leg- 
acy is love. ‘‘It is really,” he says, ‘‘the 
only subject that interests me in the least.” 


Robert Graves stops 

to rest ona Manhattan 
park railing during a stroll 
before an evening’s 

poetry reading. 


°° seem to be the last 
of the old-fashioned men 
of letters. Things have got 
too stratified for more 
to survive. An epoch 
has ended. Now, 
if yowre a writer, 
you can’t play the field.”” 
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Coast to coast, from San Francisco to New York, Pan Am serves more U.S. cities direct from Europe than any other airline. 


Wherever in the world you travel 


—world’s most experienced airline ! 


(See your Pan Am Travel Agent) 





It’s a fact: more people choose Pan Am for their U.S.A. visit than any other airline. 
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Oo. — : ; GRAVES CONTINUED 





At art exhibit outside M.I.T. 
» | | library Graves, interested 
i’ " i He y in everything there, 

| r a inspects brush technique. 


©°Technique isn’t craftsmanship. 
It is psychological 
know-how. The technician 
despises the craftsman’s 
intellectual sloth but ignores 
the fact of magic. 
The craftsman, presupposing 
magic, knows what quiet 
miracles it can perform.?? 


Graves, a favorite of the 
ladies, strikes a military pose 


Pan A mM °s NEW 24s day with Baroness von Ripper 
: at New York poetry reading. 

fares offer you a lo ng and © 4/] the education I’ve 

wonderful low-fare Jet i ever had has come 


from women. The more time 


Hi | e d, e h U7. S | / they spend in schools and 
0 1 ay nN L e e ° ee colleges, the less able 
they are to tell you what you 


need to know. Women 
Now you have 3 weeks* to enjoy a glorious holiday in any can educate each other by 


part of the States your heart chooses. And you save so sielsspsenedea” Talat 
much! From London to New York, for example, starting cabana 
October 1, this new economy round-trip fare is just $350— 
$149.70 less than the regular fare. Or save $163, 
Rome-Miami! (Fares comparably low from all Europe.) 





A bigger U.S. holiday—with Pan Am! 


Your holiday time is precious. On Pan Am—as on no other 
airline—you can fly direct or nonstop from Europe 

to any section of the U.S.—15 cities in all. In short hours 
you can be enjoying thrilling New York, fascinating Texas, 
bustling Chicago, exciting California, balmy Miami. 

Pan Am has exciting savings for you inside the 

U.S.A., too. On hotels. Meals. Tours. Cross-country air 

or land travel. Just ask. 


Enjoy Pan Am’s Priceless Extra! 


Your Pan Am intercontinental Jet Clipper® flight is a 
pleasure. Courteous, friendly service. Cuisine by Maxim’s 
of Paris. And only on Pan Am do you enjoy the company 

of the world’s best traveling companion—The Priceless 
Extra of Experience! Plan now. Call your Pan Am 

Travel Agent or Pan Am. *Minimum, 14 days, maximum, 21 days. 


FIRST ON THE ATLANTIC 
FIRST ON THE PACIFIC 
FIRST IN LATIN AMERICA 
FIRST "ROUND THE WORLD 
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LOWEST 


AIR FARES TO THE 


U.S.A. 


FROM ALL THESE CITIES 


GRAVES CONTINUED 


Poet Ponders on 
Words and Women 


On his recent American tour Robert Graves talked on a variety of 
subjects to LirE Reporter Jane Howard who accompanied him: 





AMSTERDAM 
COPENHAGEN 
GLASGOW 
GOTHENBURG 
HAMBURG 


ONLY ON ICELANDIC lowest fares 
across the Atlantic, this season, every 
season, plus special Family Plan start- 
ing October 16th thru April 30th. You 
and your family can travel for hun- 
dreds of dollars LESS than Jet Econ- 
omy fares from all 10 European coun- 
tries served by ICELANDIC. U.S. train- 
ed flight crews, plus real Scandinavian 
hospitality, full-course meals on long- 


> Good Poetry. Some poems are crucial and some merely all right. 
When you’ve written a crucial poem you know it. Most poems are 
dressed up and decorated. A good poem is a smooth edifice with no 
handholds and no Gothic buttresses. Completely naked poems arise 
only from moments of extreme passion in love or war. A true poet 
may at times commit himself to a meter which seems cripplingly 
tight and yet within it enjoy the freedom of a prairie dog. 


> Prose and Poetry. Prose engages a small part of the reader’s atten- 
tion; poetry all of it. Writing poetry is going into a sort of trance. The 
result should raise the reader to the same heightened sensibility the 
poet experienced while he was writing. The poetic trance cannot be 


range pressurized DC-6Bs. proven in a laboratory. If you were in a trance, you wouldn’t also 


be in a laboratory. 


HELSINKI 
LONDON ee eee a oeat heats 
OSLO : AMSTERDAM « ANTWERP « ATHENS ¢ BELFAST 
: BERGEN . BRUXELLES ° CHICAGO 
REYKJAVIK GLASGOW. + GOTHENBURG». HAMBURG 
STAVANGER’ 
LUXEMBOURG" 


HELSINKI e LONDON e- LUXEMBOURG 
NEW YORK ¢ OSLO «© PARIS © REYKJAVIK 

+Stavanger through October 26 
*No Family Plan from Luxembourg 


> Poets. There are damn few of them about—four or five, and that’s 
a generous estimate. Frost was one of them. But the trouble with 
English poetry now is that the classical conventions broke down to- 
ward the end of World War I and attempts to replace them have not 
been successful, not even Dylan Thomas’ contrived examples of 
poetic ecstasy. As for Ezra Pound, since 1911 I have made myself 
unpopular by anticipating his recent confession that nothing he has 
written is any good. 





ROME ¢ SAN FRANCISCO «© STAVANGER 
STOCKHOLM ¢ TELAVIV ¢ ZURICH 


OFTLEIDIR 


ICELANDIC AIRLINES 
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Daily scheduled flights 
all year between Europe 
and U.S.A. via Iceland, 


> Women. The way things work is that men undertake the doing and 
women the being, which is the real hard work. Man does, woman is. 
If I were a girl I’d despair. The supply of good women far exceeds 
that of the men who deserve them. 
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>» Women’s Magic. The political and social confusion of the last 
3,000 years has been entirely due to man’s revolt against woman as a 
priestess of natural magic and his defeat of her wisdom by the use of 
intellect. Only love or a personal understanding between the male 
and female mind can lift humanity out of the morass where intellec- 
tual arrogance has sunk it. 


Nanni IM 


> Smoke Rings (see below). I wrote a poem about them. The noth- 
ingness of them fascinates me and so does their dependence on a 
wholly still atmosphere. I blew them even before I could afford ciga- 
rets. I used plain air in frosty weather. 


| 





In your favourite bar, at home relaxing with your family, or playing 

the perfect host — wherever you are, whoever you're with, King 

George IV is the Scotch you look forward to. It’s blended to please 
the palate. Try King George IV today and you'll understand. 


King George IV 


The Scotch with the Royal Flavour 


BOTTLES - HALF BOTTLES + QUARTER BOTTLES MINIATURES 
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Before you go, George... have you seen my SONY? 


Yes, and he’ll see a lot more of it during his trip. For the SONY Micro 
TV is television to take along. It belongs... a companion when trave- 


ling, on outings, or at home. No longer do you go 
where television is. With this personalized, concept- 
changing set, TV is now wherever you are. A light 
8 Ibs. and hardly larger than a telephone, it carries 
easily anywhere—and plays anywhere on its own 


S MAKES THE DIFFERENCE 


SONY. 


micro 


MODEL 
5-303 


rechargeable battery, 12v auto/boat battery, or AC. Yet it outper- 
forms standard sets in both durability and sensitivity. Powerful 


epitaxial transistors and a newly designed picture 
tube with special phosphors assure a very sharp, 
clear picture without intruding scan lines. Have 
your dealer demonstrate the remarkable new SONY 
Micro TV... personalized television that belongs. 


Six Myths of Economic 


im GENEVA 
or roughly a decade after 
World War II, the industrially 
advanced countries of the world 
were preoccupied with the goal of 
full employment; the so-called un- 
derdeveloped nations were con- 
cerned with economic growth. 
Now that full employment has 
become an accomplished fact in 
industrialized Western countries 
(except in the United States), and 
has even been followed by labor 
shortage in parts of Western Eu- 
rope, economic growth has become 
the great objective of even the 
most technologically advanced na- 
tions. This has meant the exten- 
sion to Western countries of the 
political implications of ‘‘growth,” 
which first emerged at the Bretton 
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Woods Conference of 1944, and 
of the mythology which has de- 
veloped around the concept since 
then and become as unchallenge- 
able as Holy Writ. This article 
will concentrate not on the politics 
of economic growth but on the 
myths, for they contain the seeds 
of great economic evils. 


My: No. 1: Economic growth 
is a brand-new idea. The fallacy 
involved here affects all the other 
myths, so it should be disposed 
of at once. Far from being a post- 
war, or even a 20th Century, idea, 
economic growth is as old as 
recorded history and a good bit 
older. Any person who peruses 
the monumental Oxford History of 
Technology or, better yet, the 
remarkable Penguin book, What 
Happened in History, by the late 
pre-historian Gordon Childe, 
cannot help being impressed by the 
evidences of economic growth and 
technological progress since well 
before the appearance of the first 
written record. The great explo- 
sion of economic growth starts 
with the far-ranging voyages of 
discovery toward the end of the 
15th Century, the Renaissance 
and the Reformation. Then, at 
the end of the 18th Century, came 
the first Industrial Revolution, 
which was to change the face of 
the earth in the West and which 
is now changing it all around the 
world. Economic growth in its 
modern sense of industrial growth, 
use of capital, intensive agricul- 
ture and advanced credit tech- 
niques—a concept created in West- 
ern Europe and developed even 
further in the United States—was 
carried around the world, along 
with a desire for higher living 
standards, by Western Europe’s 
colonialism. Without that much- 
maligned phenomenon, there is 
no doubt that many areas would 
continue even today to be satis- 
fied with economic stagnation and 
starvation. The truth is that the idea 
of economic growth has always been 
with us. 

Myth No. 2: Growth is desira- 
ble at any cost. A corollary of 
this myth holds that the policy 
which will produce the greatest 
growth in the shortest time is al- 
ways the best policy. But since 
economic growth is such an an- 
cient phenomenon, man has had 
a great deal of experience with it; 
he has observed the many and 
varied conditions under which 
growth has taken place in the past. 
He knows therefore that at certain 
times growth has been associated 
with economically hurtful phe- 
nomena, notably inflation, and at 


other times (such as the latter part 
of the 19th Century) it has taken 
place under conditions of stable 
or even of falling prices. Those 
responsible for the government 
of human societies have always 
had the choice of various alterna- 
tive policy objectives; they have 
always had to choose among ap- 
parently contradictory goals or 
reconcile them. In today’s world, 
both democratic and authoritarian 
states are committed to economic 
growth, but this does not mean 
that they must be committed to in- 
flation, balance-of-payments prob- 
lems or other similar ills. Many 
competent economists believe that 
slower growth without inflation is 
preferable to faster growth based 
on inflation, which leads to even- 
tual monetary breakdown and de- 
flation. Despite the myth, growth 
is not desirable at any cost. The 
truth is that governments must select 
from available means of expansion 
those which are noninflationary. 


Moe No. 3: Growth varies di- 
rectly with capital investment; that 
is, a certain quantum of growth 
can be expected as the counterpart 
of any given amount of money 
spent on investment. One of the 
most brilliant criticisms of this 
fallacy is in a brochure published 
in 1961 by the famous British 
economist Colin Clark, Growth- 
manship, subtitled A Study in the 


Mythology of Investment. The re- 
alities of investment and growth, 
of course, are much more complex 
than the myth. Some investments, 
misdirected, do not lead to growth, 
and may indeed lead to a reduc- 
tion of living standards if they are 
substantial enough. On the other 
hand, economic growth can be 
stimulated by education. The im- 
provement of educational stand- 
ards and the expansion of know- 
how do involve some costs, but 
these are not usually considered in 
the category of capital investments. 
The truth is that capital investment 
is not always a certain, or even the 
best, way to obtain growth, and it 
is encouraging to note that this myth 
is apparently on its way out and 
more attention is being devoted to 
other means. 

Myth No. 4: Growth is a phe- 
nomenon that can be explained 
by a purely economic ‘‘model.” 
This completely mechanistic view 
clashes with the more complex his- 
toric interpretation of the growth 
process as an aspect of the evolu- 
tion of human societies. Viewed as 
a historic process, economic growth 
cannot be regarded as merely an 
accumulation, through economic 
resources, of more and more effi- 
cient means of production which 
produce increasingly high living 
standards for increasingly large 
numbers of people. Many non- 
economic factors, such as culture 
patterns, religious beliefs and the 
political and social structure of 
societies, affect economic progress 
as much as the availability of capi- 





Growth 


tal and other economic resources. 
The medieval Christian church’s 
ban on interest, for example, was 
an obvious obstacle to growth, 
even though interest-bearing loans 
were made by people of other 
faiths, and India’s sacred animals 
and many other religious beliefs 
throughout Asia are obstacles to- 
day. No purely economic model, 
however sophisticated, can be set 
up to insure economic growth. The 
truth is that the creation of a cul- 
tural environment favorable to more 
advanced forms of economic activi- 
ty is a highly complex matter, as is 
the creation of one favorable to the 
modern organization of credit or 


one in which advanced forms of 


scientific and technological educa- 
tion can flourish. 


Myer No. 5: Growth of under- 
developed countries is narrowly 
associated with foreign aid and 
private foreign investment. Those 
who cling to this fallacy (and it is 
pleasing to note that their number 
is decreasing too) believe that any 
economy can be made to grow if 
enough aid is pumped in from out- 
side. They fail to realize that aid 
is just what the word implies: as- 
sistance. The ultimate motor of 
growth resides within each country. 
Increasingly the governments of 
underdeveloped countries are com- 
ing to know that the basic effort of 
growth must come from their own 
people and cannot descend upon 
their starving lands like manna 
from heaven, that they cannot place 
the burden of their development 
on the shoulders of economically 
advanced countries and that the 
latter are under no obligation to 
assume that burden. This myth is 
giving way to the truth: that eco- 
nomic growth is essentially a home- 
spun process which can be assisted 
by foreign aid but which to succeed 
must have an increasingly wide base 
at home. 

Myth No. 6 is not properly a 
myth at all, but a dangerous mis- 
conception. This is the fallacious 
idea that the extent of a country’s 
economic growth can be expressed 
by a single figure called the Rate of 
Growth. We owe this notion not 
to the ‘‘econometricians’’ (those 
model-makers) but to the statisti- 
cians, and it is one dangerous as- 
pect of the current mania for de- 
scribing complex economic and 
even social phenomena by a single 
set of figures. Expressed thus sim- 
ply and flatly, one country’s growth 
rate is described to us as exceeding 
that of another. We are told that it 
is much lower in Britain than in 
the Common Market and that it 
is *‘too low” in the United States. 


We hear about the challenging 
rates of growth in the Soviet Un- 
ion. Soon after its inception the 
Organization for Economic Co- 
operation and Development (the 
OECD) passed a U.S.-sponsored 
resolution pledging all members to 
raise their living standards by 50% 
over 10 years, a cumulative annual 
growth rate of 444%. No one ap- 
pears to have stopped to inquire 
what the figure meant and whether 
it was the same thing for Greece 
and Turkey as for the U.S. or Brit- 
ain, to mention four members of 
the organization. The current ef- 
forts of Britain and the U.S. to ex- 
pand their economies place great 
emphasis on such over-all figures. 
In Britain the National Economic 
Development Council, nicknamed 
Neddy, proposed early this year 
a growth target of 4% a year for 
the British economy. This, as was 
stressed in 1963’s budget speech, 
implied a maximum increase in 
money wages of 314%, if price lev- 
els were to remain stable, and a 
boost in exports of up to 5%. 
Now, if figures like this are be- 
ing used to point out that wages 
must rise more slowly than output 
and exports must rise (in a coun- 
try like Britain) faster than output, 
there may be some pedagogic vir- 
tue to such a presentation. But let 
us not deceive ourselves that these 
figures are truly meaningful. A 
country’s national production is a 
heterogeneous collection of goods 
and services whose growth from 
year to year may vary from one 
case to another and from year to 
year. Indeed some items of pro- 
duction may be growing rapidly 
while others are growing slowly or 
even declining. In a modern diver- 
sified economy the structure of 
production is an extremely com- 
plex matter and it surely cannot be 
expressed by a single figure. This 
statement is often countered by 
the assertion that there is one figure 
in which such an aggregate can be 
expressed—its money value. This 
leads to other, dangerous conclu- 
sions. Money values can be com- 
pared from year to year and var- 
iations in money value can be 
compared from country to coun- 
try. To answer or forestall other 
criticisms, the statisticians assert 
that these aggregate values can be 
““corrected’’ for changes in prices 
so that one obtains a series of fig- 
ures extending over a number of 
years, each of them representing 
national output at, say, 1958 prices. 
The implication is that by this 
method one gets figures compar- 
able in both time and space and 
therefore figures which can be used 
without any ill effect to represent 
changing rates of growth for one 
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country and comparative rates of 
growth for a number of countries. 
Closer statistical analysis would 
dispel this hopeful use of aggre- 
gates. The structure of production 
changes and brings about indi- 
vidual price variations. Common 
sense indicates that in a market 
economy both prices and produc- 
tion are in continuous flux. But 
statisticians defend even an uncer- 
tain figure. A dubious figure, they 
say, is better than no figure at all, 
because it “‘gives an idea of the 
orders of magnitude involved.” 
But if it gives the wrong idea 
of magnitude, what then? No, a 
meaningless figure is worse than no 
figure at all. The trouble with much 
contemporary economic policy is 
that too often it is based on statis- 
tical constructs whose meanings 
cannot be ascertained by any valid 
criterion. When growth rates, the 
most erratic of these constructs, 
are used as a guide to policy, the 
results can be highly damaging. 
They may easily lead to inflation 
because in practice an excessive 
stepping up of growth rates can 
occur only at the price of inflation, 
especially if there is full employ- 
ment. Or, as in the United States, 
an excessive preoccupation with 
growth rates that are supposed- 
ly too low may interfere with the 
effective handling of balance-of- 
payments deficits, because proper 
measures to eliminate those defi- 
cits (é.g., a steep increase in inter- 
est rates) might conflict with the 
desired rise in growth rates. In 
other words these statistical over- 
simplifications may result in ac- 
centing that conflict of policies to 
which I referred earlier. 


N, one in his right mind would 
deny that growth of living stand- 
ards is desirable. This means in- 
crease not only in the amount of 
available goods and the means to 
produce them but also in available 
leisure, a progressive reduction in 
the working week. But this reason- 
able objective is only one of sev- 
eral goals of human society. An- 
other is individual freedom. To 
achieve the first objective at the 
expense of the second would be a 
crime against the human soul. To 
achieve the objective of growth by 
means of inflation—which means 
the destruction of individual sav- 
ings and the buying power of the 
poorest sector of society—would 
be the same crime. However desir- 
able a goal, economic growth is 
not an end that justifies any means; 
some are simply too costly. Today 
this is heresy. But history has seen 
heresies that have lived to become 
accepted truth. 
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Controversial Ballet 


at Covent Garden 
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A: the ballet’s start, midpoint In front of Arthur Boyd’s grotesque 
in the legend, the Furies representing sets, the Furies raise Elektra aloft 
conscience begin to harass Elektra. before tossing her to front of stage. 


15-MINUTE 
ELEK TRA 


Frenzied, lust-laden and starkly bloody, Robert Helpmann’s ballet Elek- 
tra won 28 curtain calls from the audience and derision from the critics 
at its premiére in the Royal Opera House, Covent Garden, last March. 
Despite the hoots of the highbrows, Elektra will be a fixture of the 
repertoire when the Royal Ballet opens its season September 17: with 
that much Sex and Sin crammed into 15 minutes, it couldn’t miss. 
Helpmann’s first new ballet in 17 years, Elektra recounts the latter 
part of the Greek tragedy: Agamemnon, King of Mycenae, has been 
absent 10 years and his wife, Clytemnestra, has taken Aegisthus as her 
lover. When Agamemnon returns, Clytemnestra hacks him to pieces in 
his bath, and their daughter Elektra—danced by Nadia Nerina, for whom 
Dame Ninette de Valois commissioned the piece—madly plots vengeance 
as the ballet begins. She achieves it through her brother Orestes, who 
uses an ax, pressed on him by Elektra, to decapitate his mother and 
Aegisthus. Helpmann has retold the tale in terms of wildly acrobatic 
dancing and as frank a depiction of sex as London has enjoyed outside 
Old Bailey. ‘‘Helpmann said he wanted the ballet to-scream at an au- 
dience,”’ explains Nerina—likeliest successor to Fonteyn. Elektra does. 





CONTINUED 





Lele the ax from Elektra, Orestes (David Blair) 
holds the ax high as the Furies kneel, then mounts a 
staircase to behead Clytemnestra and Aegisthus 

at a climactic moment of their passion. 





“Te deed done, the Furies turn on Orestes and 
begin the torment which they will never | 
the gods have pardoned him for his 

matricide. The mad Elektra remains alor 
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e with her guilt. 






















































































Admiral Dual-Temp Refrigerator-Freezer 


The top-door Sub-Zero freezer keeps 
a store-house of foods at your fingertips 
...keeps seasonal foods for months. 
Saves time, money, work! 


The full-size refrigerator is roomy 
enough for a treasure chest of foods... 
and Admiral’s moist-cold system keeps 
them at peak freshness longer! 


There’s no defrosting ever! Choose 
a quality-built Admiral refrigerator 
from 10 to 26 cubic feet—and let the 
world’s finest food-keepers bring you a 
new world of convenience. 


Admiral products are better buys, 
because they’re built close-by! Your 
needs, along with local conditions, vary 
from one part of the world to another. 


That’s why—to serve you best—Admiral 
products are manufactured in 15 coun- 
tries around the world! 


To be sure the products you buy will 
best meet your needs—look for the 
Admiral mark of quality. You'll find it 
on precision crafted television, stereo 
phonographs, radios, refrigerators, 
freezers and room air conditieners. 


MARK OF QUALITY wiz, THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


ADMIRAL 


Admiral International Corporation, Chicago 47, Illinois E,U. A. 
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TRIPLE ASCENT OF EVEREST 


Jim Whittaker, pictured atop Mount Everest, and five 
other members of three climbing teams of the U.S. 
Mount Everest Expedition, 1963, have conquered the 
world’s highest peak from two sides in “impossible” 
weather. How they did it is told in five pages of color 
photographs, plus an article by James Ramsay Ullman. 





TINY LAND’S ART HOARD 


This voluptuous Rubens Venus is part of one of the 
world’s greatest private art collections, that of Franz 
Josef Il, prince of Liechtenstein. Most of his 1,500 old 
masters are publicly seen only as reproductions on 
the little country’s postage stamps. LIFE International 
presents eight pages in full color of these masterpieces. 


ALSO IN THE NEXT ISSUE: 


THE BAD BOY’S TRIUMPH 


Tough Steve McQueen becomes a movie star 
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2. “The slope was lightning fast. I realized in a 
flash, either that run had never been clocked or they 
were using a slicker kind of soap. Leaping into the 
blue at that speed was inviting a smash ending. 


Why this whisky’s universal popularity? Canadian 
Club has a flavor so distinctive, no other whisky 
tastes quite like it. What’s more, it’s the lightest 


IN 87 LANDS... ‘‘THE BEST IN THE HOUSE’’ 


HIRAM WALKER & SONS, WALKERVILLE, 


Another adventure in one of the 87 lands where Ca 


CANADA...DISTILLERS OF FINE WHISKIES FOR OVER 
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I was one jump ahead of calamity 
on Norway’s snowless ski-jump! 
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1. “Racing down a slope at 40 miles an hour is a spine-tingling 
moment even for a ski-jumping buff like me,” writes Peter Thyness, an 
American friend of Canadian Club, “but Norway’s snowless ski-jump 
gave me more excitement than I’d bargained for. When the weather 
gets warm just outside of Oslo, they set up a plastic jump and make it 
express-train slick with soap and water. You go down the slide on 
short stubby skis, leap into space and kick your skis off in mid-air. 


But right there comes a hair-raising twist that really had me worried. 


3. “In a dizzying drop below me lay the shimmering sur- 
face of the lake. At the speed I was traveling, that icy sheet 
of water hit me with all the impact of a concrete wall. 
Right then I decided to wait for snow for my next jump! 


whisky in the world. You can stay with it all evening 
long ... in cocktails before dinner, highballs after. 
Try it tonight. 
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4..“J made for the shore and headed 
for the famous Grefsenkollen Inn. There 
old friends were waiting—one of them 
my favorite drink—Canadian Club.” 
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WALKERVILLE CANADA 
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